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Have you seen our booklet, “COLOMBIA, THE LAND OF 
CorFEE”’? It's delightfully illustrated, and yours for the asking. 
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Are Gump Coffee 
GCRANULIZERS 
Standard Equipment 


In Most Successful 
Colfee Plants?..... 










No. 777 GRANULIZER, 
one of 8 models and 
sizes, produces all 
grinds from fine to 
coarse regular. Ca- 
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EDTBAVER-DUPLEX IDEAL GREEN 
NET WEIGHERS COFFEE CLEANERS GRANULIZERS AND BAG FEEDERS ELEVATORS 





Because (Coffee Roasters Appreciate 


INCREASED SALES 


OOD grinds help build sales. Granulizers give 

you positive control over grind size, so that 
each order or shipment can be exactly duplicated 
at any time. The famous LePage patent corruga- 
tions cut the coffee sharp and clean. And, clean- 
cut, flavorful, consistently uniform grinds appeal 
to your customers, because they can depend on the 
coffee to brew the same from one order to the next. 
Customer confidence naturally is reflected in sales 
figures. 


Because Coffee Roasters Value 


LOW PRODUCTION COSTS 


RANULIZERS cost little to operate, and last 

for a long time. Correct design prevents un- 
due wear, and provides for quiet-running, trouble- 
free operation. Sturdy Granulizer construction en- 
sures that Granulizers will stand up for years, under 
even the hardest daily service. A big economy is 
the Gump Exchange Head Plan, available only to 
Granulizer users. 


These are two important reasons why exacting 
Coffee Roasters standardize on Gump Coffee Gran- 
ulizers — repeatedly order “another Granulizer” 
whenever expanded grinding capacity is needed. 
It will pay YOU to get all the facts on the Gump 
Coffee Granulizer that meets your specific require- 
ments. Details, installation suggestions and recom- 
mendations by our engineers are yours on request, 
without obligation. Write for this profitable in- 
formation today. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers & Manufacturers Since 1872 
1312 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


GUMP COFFEE  BAR-NUN WEIGHERS IDEAL COFFEE 
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how coffee makes the news 





As you read your favorite newspaper, you are 
sure to run across a feature on coffee every now 
and again. It may be a story on proper coffee 
brewing or an illustrated recipe in which coffee 
is an ingredient. It could be a short item on the 
history of coffee or an account of the ways in 
which coffee is served around the world. 


Chances are that the coffee story in your news- 
paper is the work of the publicity department of 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 

Food copy, whether it appears in newspapers 
or magazines, rates close to the top of the list in 
reader interest. The fact that coffee appears 
frequently on food pages everywhere is no acci- 
dent. It is the result of the Bureau’s continuous 
publicity program — planned with you in mind. 


planned publicity effective 


If you could take a few minutes to look 
through the press clipping files here at the Bu- 
reau, you would see the excellent acceptance by 
the nation’s press of the coffee news and feature 
stories which we release all through the year. 
These clippings, which come in from all over the 
nation, are proof that publicity, properly planned 
and distributed, is doing much to help expand 
coffee consumption in America. 


To provide a constant flow of interesting 
coffee news to the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines, the Bureau prepares an informative 
monthly Coffee Newsletter which is supple- 
mented by a monthly series of standard press 
releases. This publicity material assures at least 
twice-a-month coverage of more than 1600 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Bureau's publicity material is widely used 
by editors, women’s page writers, home econo- 
mists and syndicated columnists. It is of particu- 
lar interest to see the frequency with which this 
news is published. For instance, many of the 
widely syndicated columnists regularly pick up 


the Bureau’s coffee news items, and often make 
them the topic of a complete daily column. 


the personal touch, too 


In conducting its publicity program, the Bu- 
reau takes every opportunity to develop a favora- 
ble public attitude toward coffee. For example, 
to be sure that editors and writers obtain all the 
information they need to prepare coffee articles, 
personal service is given by providing facts about 
all phases of coffee. 


Special assistance also is given to food editors 
who are preparing articles about coffee-making 
or recipes. And, to be sure the pictures they use 
are authentic and interesting, photographs are 
supplied from our files whenever requested. 


Radio and television get their share of atten- 
tion, too. Each month, more than 1200 radio 
stations receive the Bureau’s Coffee Radioletter. 
Special presentations are prepared for television 
use. 


it all helps you 


When you consider the efforts of the Publicity 
Department as a part of the over-all program the 
Bureau conducts to help expand coffee consump- 
tion, you will realize how effective its work has 
been — and is. 


Taken in conjunction with the program of 
nationwide advertising, special promotions and 
educational work in the schools — coffee publi- 
city is really helping to make more and better 
customers for coffee. 


Sincerely yours, 


(hve 


MANAGER 
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F REQUENTLY a betting term, 
but exactly the reverse for 
Standard Brands’ “Chase & 
Sanborn New Seal Brand” 
coffee. 


This brand is on sale in 
some areas packaged both 
in paper and in metal. The 
roaster’s objective, natur- 
ally, is to retain complete brand identity, regardless of 
the container the customer chooses. Color match must 
be exact... nothing left to chance. 





Among the reasons Standard Brands has selected 
Union to supply a major part of its “Chase & Sanborn 
New Seal Brand” bag requirements is Union’s excep- 
tional printing facilities. 

These days, when the cost-spread between paper and 
metal packaging has increased meaning for the coffee 
industry, it is particularly worthwhile to investigate 
what Union may be able to do for you. Ask a Union 
representative to call today. 





HOW THIS 
BAG IS MADE 














Production Features of 
; . zal y ? “Chase & Sanborn 
a Economical Shipping Protection with New Seal Brand” Package 
‘*. 
ad pe UNION COFFEE SHIPPING BAGS 
Millions of pounds of packaged coffee and tea TYPE OF BAG: OUTER PAPER: 
are shipped in these bags every year. They Automatic 50# White S. C. 
cost less, save packing room costs, trim ship- SIZE: 1 Ib Pique Embossed 
ping costs, give you complete size flexibility : INNER LINER: 
~insuring a firmer package regardless of vari- atts 30% Amber Glassine 
ations in bulk of roasts or grinds. 























UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building New York 7, New York 





UNION'S MODERNIZED PLANT AT HUDSON FALLS, N.Y. 
BILLION- BAG SPECIALTY PACKAGING HEADQUARTERS 
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Resolution 


We, of the Ruffner organization, hereby resolve that, as we 
enter the New Year, we renew our determination to serve 
green coffee buyers conscientiously and with a_ view 


to rendering complete satisfaction in the year ahead. 


i 


Our Best Wishes to all our friends in the coffee 


industry for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 
NEW YORK: 98 Front Street CHICAGO: 408 W. Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 214 Front Street NEW ORLEANS: 419 Gravier St. 
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Your Four-Star Answer 
to Uninterrupted 
Production 









* STRONG. Durability is one of the 

pre-requisites of every R. C.- designed 
container. Asphalt-impregnated and 
paraffin-lined containers are only two 
examples of the thorough product pro- 
tection offered by R. C. Packaging. 










%& COMPLETE VARIETY OF 
SHAPES AND SIZES.Round, 
square, oval; spiral or convolute, wide 
choice of closures. R. C. is equipped to 
design to your specific requirements. 










% FAST, DEPENDABLE DELIV- 


ERY. Free from the production head- 
aches attending material cutbacks. Four 
factories to serve you. 









%& LOWER COST. In spite of these 
assets for smart-looking, up-to-date 
packaging, R. C. containers cost less to 
produce, less to ship. 









“Have Your Next Package 
‘CAN-gineered’ by R. C.”’ 





wal recta, 111 Chambers St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Branch Factories: Arlington, Tex.; Rittman, O.; Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES OFFICES: 
€. E, DOBSON, 1003 Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. @ RR. C. CAN CO., 


Atlanta, Ga. @ S. W. SCOTT, 608 McCall Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. @ E. F. DELINE CO., 224 W. Alameda, Denver 9, Colo. @ W. L. BENNETT, 126 S. Third St., 
Minneanolis 1, Minn. e CAN SUPPLY CO., 1006 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Caiif e GARRET P. KELLY, 316 E. Silver Spring, Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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YOURS for the asking 


The booklets listed below contain spectal- 
ized, detailed information on various sub- 
jects. This literature is yours for the 
asking. Merely fill out the coupon and mail. 


]—corrte GRIND INFORMATION 

A 40-page catalogue containing infor- 
mation on grinding equipment and methods 
has just been issued by the B. F. Gump Co. 
Included is data on weighing, cleaning, 
feeding and blending systems, with ma- 
chinery specifications, elevation drawings of 
installations and pictures of plant setups in 
this country and Canada. B. F. Gump Co., 
Inc., 1325 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 50, 
Ill. 


2--iNSTANT COFFEE DATA 

Yours for the asking is a comprehensive 
survey of the instant coffee field which 
answers such questions as: How much 
capital investment do you need to get into 
the instant market? What additional ad- 
vertising budget is neccessary for instant? 
What are your chances in competition with 
national brands? Coffee Processors, Inc., 
1111 North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3—movern FILLING MACHINES 

This illustrated, four-page folder de- 
scribes various kinds of filling machines 
developed for today’s packaging require 
ments. Among the machines are universal 
fillers, automatic augar feeds, automatic de- 
plex units, automatic tight wrappers and 
others. Stokes and Smith Co., 4900 Sum- 
merdale Ave., Philadelphia 24. 


4—corree, COCOA AND PEANUT 
MACHINERY 

Pamphlets and circulars describing the 
low temperature process of roasting coffee 
which has been extended to continuous 
roasting machines for peanuts and cocoa 
beans; also circulars on machines for clean- 
ing these commodities. A new brochure 
covers the “Thermalo” process of roasting 
Booklet on Granulators also available 
Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc.. 11th Ave. and 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


5—COFFEE BAGS 

New coffee profits, more outlets and 
greater distribution is claimed for one- 
cup coffee bags packed by the roaster right 
in his own plant. An _ illustrated, four- 
page folder describes Cup Brew Coffee 
Bags and tells how roasters can use them 
to improve their market position. Cup 
Brew Coffee Bag Co., 1715 Logan Street, 
Denver 5, Colorado. 


6—correr MILL 

A booklet describes a new type roller 
mill said to grind coffee in such a gentle 
manner that no heating of the coffee occurs 
to affect quality or flavor. Moore Dry 
Dock Co., Industrial Machinery Division, 
Foot of Adeline St., Oakland 4, Cal. 
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Boca Raton, 1952 


Smiling buoyantly over clasped-hands sym- 
bol of close cooperation for coming year 
are four men named to head National Cof- 
fee Association during 1953. At its climax 
session, NCA's 42nd annual convention re- 
elected (left to right) treasurer Albert 
Ehlers, Jr., vice president William D. Rous- 
sel, president Edward Aborn. At right is 
John F. McKiernan, recently appointed to 
executive vice presidency of NCA. The 
association's third convention at the Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida, went off 
smoothly under Mr. Roussel’s convention 
committee chairmanship. Reports on key 
happenings at the meetings, including high. 
lights of talks, appear on the following 
pages. If you were not at the convention, 
you'll want to review this material for in- 
formation which may be vital to your op- 
erations and planning. If you were there, 
you'll want to go through it for recheck 
and reference. 








Bell-ringer Jerome S. Neuman (left) who J. D. Anderson 
reported for NCA Publications Committee, 
with Frederick H. Silence, who spoke on 


role of Coffee Exchange. trends at session. 


(left) of the Southland 
Coffee Co, Atlanta, reviews a point with 
Dr. Raymond Moley, who analyzed political 


Newly-elected NCA _ directors: Overton 
Dickinson (left) Fleetwood Coffee Co., 
Chattanooga, and Herbert McLaughlin, 
W. F. McLaughlin & Co., Chicago. 





NCA President Aborn welcomes three new directors to the fold. 
From left: Walter Emmerling, Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles; 
Mr. Aborn; Arthur L. Ransohoff, A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inc., New 
York; Milton J. Ruth, Leon Israel & Bros., Inc., 


New Orleans. 
The new directors were named at the convention's final session. 


8 COFFEE & TEA 


Power of restaurant giant was emphasized at convention by Fred 
Vollmer (left) president of the National Restaurant Association. 
With him here are Philip |. Eisenmenger (center) head of NCA 
Hotel and Restaurant Committee and Frank J. Wistler, NRA exec- 
utive vice president. 
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Coffee convention sees good year 





42nd annual conclave marks launching of Coffee Brewing Institute, 
greets plans for intensive coffee-break promotion in 1953, 
hears outlook for more production to meet demand is bright 


A powerful new weapon to improve the quality of 
coffee as a beverage—the Coffee Brewing Institute—was 
announced at the 42nd annual convention of the National 
Coffee Association—sponsored jointly by the National 
Coffee Association and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 

Held at the Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida, for 
the third time—the 1949 and 1950 conventions also took 
place there—the 1952 conclave drew nearly 700 coffee 
men, friends from allied trades and visitors from pro- 
ducing countries. 

The convention heard PACB outline plans for a con- 
tinuation in 1953 of last year’s highly successful industry 
promotion, centering on the coffee break theme. 

The sessions also heard technical experts declare that 
coffee production would keep up with rising demand, as 
a result of renovation of old plantations, establishment 
of new ones in “old” coffee areas and output from re- 
cently planted regions. 

The balanced program of morning business sessions and 
afternoon and evening social and sports events went off with 
remarkable smoothness under the overall direction of 
William D. Roussel, chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, and Austin A. O'Brien, program chairman. 

At its wind-up session, the convention reelected its 
officers for another year. Edward Aborn, of Arnold & 
Aborn, Linden, N. J., continues as president; Mr. Roussel, 
of W. D. Roussel, Inc., New Orleans, vice president, and 
Albert Ehlers, Jr., of Albert Ehlers, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
treasurer. 

The convention also named as directors for the 1952-55 
term Overton Dickinson, Fleetwood Coffee Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Walter Emmerling, Ben-Hur Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles; E. A. Lafaye, J. Aron & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans; Herbert McLaughlin, W. F. McLaughlin & Co., 
Chicago; James M. O'Connor, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., New 
York; A. L. Ransohoff, A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inc., New 
York; Milton J. Ruth, Leon Israel & Bros., Inc., New 
Orleans; N. L. Schmid, The Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; T. Carroll Wilson, Hills Bros, Coffee, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Emmerling and Mr. Schmid were reelected as di- 
rectors. 

Attending his first coffee convention was John F. Mc- 
Kiernan, recently appointed executive vice president of 
NCA. Introduced at the opening session by President 
Aborn, Mr. McKiernan, a former United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce official, outlined salient factors in the 
economic outlook for foreign trade, 
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In a televised salute to Pan-America, pretty models of 
the Charm School of St. Petersburg presented the flags 
of the coffee producing countries and the United States. 

In a surprise ceremony during the session, Philip R. 
Nelson, of Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc., was 
awarded NCA'’s Certificate of Merit. Mr. Nelson, re- 
tiring as an NCA board member, was the sixth person to 
be singled out for the honor since it was inaugurated. 

The award, presented by Mr. Aborn, cites Mr. Nelson's 
many services to the industry for more than 25 years. 
“Outstanding was his service as chairman of the Advisory 
Committee to the Inter-American Coffee Board,” the Cer- 
tificate declares. ‘His wide knowledge of the industry, 
his forceful presentation of its problems and his wisdom 
in solving them were largely responsible for the orderly 
operation of the coffee trade in this hemisphere during the 
Second World War.” 

In a rousing, rapid-fire report, Jerome S. Neuman, 
chairman of NCA’s Publications Committee, told the con- 
vention NCA’s public relations program was a constant 
and powerful influence for improving the sales of coffee. 

He explained that the bell which had been in the lobby 
of the Boca Raton Club since the convention started and 
which rang from time to time has been set up by his 
committee. 

“Each time that bell has rung since the start of this 
convention, it has represented two and a half million 
people who have heard or read a Publications Committee 
story about coffee since the last convention,” he declared. 
“Every time you hear it, it’s a cash register ringing up 
sales for you!” 

Mr. Neuman explained how the 37-man Publications 
Committee, whose territories cover the entire United 
States, were giving voluntarily of time, money and person- 
al effort to bring to the public facts about coffee that 
would increase all coffee sales and would promote a better 
understanding of the coffee industry as a business serving 
the American people. 

Every week the New York members of the committee 
—Albert Ehlers, Jr., Frederick H. Silence, Charles Slover 
and Mr. Neuman—meet formally to decide what can be 
said that week to promote the interests of the coffee trade. 

The result in the form of three different articles about 
coffee are sent to the committee members, who place them 
with regional newspapers and radio stations throughout 
the country. 

With slides, Mr. Neuman showed clippings of some 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Coffee — force for peace 





The United States creates more world trade than any 
other nation. American dollars are the backbone of all 
trade between nations. Today coffee provides more dollars 
for world trade than any other commodity. It accounts 
for approximately 13 per cent of our total imports, 
amounting to more than $1,350,000 annually, or virtually 
twice the next largest single import, crude rubber. 

While these dollars go directly to relatively few 
countries, they nevertheless make possible trade between 
all nations, and eventually come back in payment of our 
own exports. Thus these coffee dollars have a significant 
influence on our own economy, as they now pay for 10 
per cent of our total exports. 

As final proof of the claim of world peace through 
world trade, I ask you to look at the Weste:n Hemisphere. 
The huge trade in coffee, making possible such substantial 
commerce in both directions, is almost entirely in this 
Hemisphere—the only part of the world where real peace 
is being enjoyed. Can it not be said that this peace in 
the Western Hemisphere is made possible by United States 
imports of coffee, some 90 per cent of which is purchased 
and distributed by the men and companies which make up 
this association ? 

We who are engaged in the industry which has served 
to create this terrific economic force, which seems to hold 
one of the keynotes to peace, must recognize the im- 
portance of what we have created and protect it for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

To be successful, we must have a healthy industry both 
here and abroad. The maintenance of this health and 
tone has been our prime objective during the year just 
past. Its maintenance is an easy thing to define as an 
objective, but difficult and tedious to put into practice. 


The association does not get ahead and grow in strength 
by the constant discovery and exploitation of brilliant and 





The Boca Raton Club, where NCA returned for its 1952 convention. 


By EDWARD ABORN, President 
Natione! Coffee Association 


No other industry delivers so 
much for so little to so many 


“The fact that profit margins on green as well as 
roasted coffee were, on the. whole, unsatisfactory, is 
attributable to competitive conditions created by our- 
selves rather than by government regulations. 

The coffee industry continues to render its extensive 
service to the consuming public at a return entirely out 
of line with the capital, risk and effort required. 

"I know of no industry which delivers so much for 
so little to so many.” 

—Edward Aborn in his president's report to the 42nd 
annual convention of the National Coffee Association. 








new ideas, but refinement and improvement of procedures 
already found to be gocd in the hard school of experience. 

Naturally cne of our greatest responsibilities is to see 
to it that coffee sales are maintained at the highest possible 
level. In this work, the close cooperation of the associ- 
ation and the Pan-American Coffee Bureau has been found 
to be essential. Since the last convention, that cooperation 
has been maintained and improved. I think all of you 
here will agree that the result has been one of the best 
campaigns for coffee yet produced. 

As this cooperation and understanding continues to 
grow and to improve by experience, we will come always 
closer to the goal of an industry campaign coordinated 
in every important respect with the tremendous weight 
of individual brand advertising. 

As you know, there were no serious difficulties during 
the year resulting from government regulations. Coffee 
trading on the whole was able to operate normally within 
OPS regulations, and the great majority of brands sold 
well below their allowable limits. 

Having the materials available that we need to operate 
with, it becomes the industry's problem to sell all it can 
of its product. Best results cannot be obtained if we fail 
to maintain the industry's position with the consuming 
public. Your association every year is becoming more 
active in this field through the work of the Publications 
Committee, which under the enthusiastic leadership of that 
“human dynamo,” Jerry Neuman, is completing its most 
successful year. 

It has always been considered a problem of major asso- 
ciation concern that members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States receive the best green coffee and the best 
brewed coffee it is possible to procure. To this end, we 
set up with the Armed Forces a coffee inspection system 
which has functioned over the years with remarkable 


(Continued on page 34) 
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paste (deabees 


needn’t worry you! 


Coffee roasters no longer have to worry about finding 


effective ways to cope with smoke control ordinances. In 
fact, whatever type of roasters you may use, the chances 
are that our engineers can solve your problem. 


Many companies now have BURNS Smokeless Thermalos 
—either new roasters or conversions of existing ones. 


For those who have Jubilees—while there are several 
strong reasons to change to Smokeless Thermalos—BURNS 
can install 100% effective Smoke Eliminators for various 
types of non-recirculating roasters. 


And for that annoying chaff, we have developed a spe- 
cial Smoke Eliminator for use with chaff incinerators. 











The solution to your smoke problem is as 
close as your telephone—but don’t wait until 
the last minute. Get the facts now, so you can 
make a sound decision quickly when your 
city cracks down. 


Jubilee Roasters with Smoke Eliminator 


Continuous Roasters can be made Smokeless, too. 
MEMBER OF 


NGA 


Smokeless Thermalo Roaster 


JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. ° 
11th Avenue at 43rd Street ° New York 36, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY: COFFEE, TEA, COCOA, PEANUT BUTTER, NUTS, MALT, CEREAL 
PRODUCTS ETC....CONVEYING AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT + TESTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1864 
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The Coffee Brewing 
Institute is born 





By T. CARROLL WILSON 


It gives me great honor to introduce to the coffee in- 
dustry of the United States and to the coffee-producing 
countries the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc.,—and to tell 
you where it came from and how it got started. 

Way back in 1940, the late George Thierbach, who 
was then president of the National Coffee Association, 
appointed a group of six men designated as the “Coffee 
Brewing Committee.” This committee was charged with 
seeing what could be done to unravel some of the ‘twisted 
twine” that had been in a snarl for such a long time in 
the coffee business on “how to make a cup of good coffee.” 

This first Brewing Committee consisted of James M. 
O'Connor, chairman Edward Aborn, R. Barclay Scull, H. 
T. Hanson, myself, and J. L. Kopf, president of Jabez 
Burns & Sons, Inc. 

If you want to go back further than 1940, you can— 
to 1913, when Edward Aborn, Sr., gave an address on 
the subject of coffee brewing at a convention of the Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters’ Association in Cincinnati. It 
isn't strange that the man who presented that subject to 
a group of coffee people in 1913 was Edward Aborn, 
father of our own Ed Aborn, now president of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association and the one who has spear- 
headed the Coffee Brewing Committee during most of 
this last decade. 

But 1940 marked the first organized effort to really do 
something about the problems of coffee-making. 

Simply stated, the original objectives of the Brewing 
Committee were: 

1. To make the National Coffee Association the final 
authority on all matters pertaining to the brewing of 
coffee. 

2. To guide equipment manufacturers in the design 
of their brewing devices so that our industry's product 
would have the best possible chance with the public. 

3. To establish the association’s authority with all 
organs of public opinion. 

i. To make all constructive findings of the committee 
available to the public through an intelligently conceived 
publicity program. 

I do not claim for one moment that all of these ob- 
jectives have been accomplished to the extent that they 
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T. Carroll Wilson, (left) 
with Roberto Aguilar, 
first president of In- 
stitute. 


should. But if you will recall the long, long years in 
the coffee business when nothing was done along these 
lines in an organized way, I think that our industry has 
a right to be proud of what has been achieved thus far, 
since 1940. 

If you were to go back and study the reports of the last 
12 years, you would find in pretty complete detail the 
story of how the Coffee Brewing Committee contributed 
to the development of a coffee making program for the 
United States Army, which resulted in the appointment 
of our old “coffee” friend, Bert Balart, as Coffee Specialist 
for the Army, and later produced a Coffee-Brewing Manu- 
al for the Armed Services. 

You would read about the development of the Standard 
Coffee Measure, based on approximately 40 cups to a 
pound on a full-strength basis (six or seven million have 
been distributed in one way or another). 

You would read about all the scientific work in the 
testing of coffee brewing equipment submitted to the 
Coffee Brewing Committee to obtain the Seal of Recom- 
mendation issued by the National Coffee Association on 
the basis of flavor, aroma, strength, clarity, temperature 
and quantity of beverage delivered by these various de- 
vices. 

You would remember that the development of standard 
directions for brewing of coffee in the home by all the 
various methods in common use did not come about auto- 
matically overnight, but as the result of intensive research 
and study. 

You would recall, if you had forgotten, how the Brew- 
ing Committee and the Restaurant Committee of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association joined hands to work with the 
National Restaurant Association and produced the motion 
picture, “Tremendous Trifles,” and along with it all the 
necessary printed literature and directions to implement 
the work that the National Restaurant Association was 
doing in trying to raise the level of coffee beverage pro- 
duced in public eating places. 

You would read again how the slapstick nomenclature 
of ‘coffee grinds” was replaced to a great extent (but not 
completely) by the development of grind standards—with 
reasonable tolerances—which were approved by the Bu- 
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reau of Standards of the United States Department of 
Commerce in 1948. 

Since the end of 1950, however, to the best of my know- 
ledge, the Coffee Brewing Committee has been a ‘dead 
duck,” for reasons which I will now try to explain. 

Since its inception, the Coffee Brewing Committee has 
hobbled along with lots of pats on the back. but little— 
and I really mean “‘little’—in the way of funds to pay 
its way. 

You must know, of course, that all of those who have 
served on the Brewing Committee these dozen years have 
done so without compensation of any kind—except, of 
course, the satisfaction that comes from the feeling of 
having contributed something to the good of coffee 

It would be unjust of me at this point in talking about 
“dollars” and “volunteer work” not to make mention of the 
assistance given to the Coffee Brewing Committee from time 
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to time by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. This support 
has been both moral and financial, accompanied by personal 
effort by several members of that group. 

The Bureau has always recognized the value of the work 
of the Coffee Brewing Committee and, in its sympathetic at- 
titude, has offered help which often failed to materialize 
because of the vicissitudes of their own financing and the 
all-too-frequent interruptions of their own coffee promotion 
program. 

These circumstances explain why many individuals in 
our own association leaned markedly to the idea that funds 
should be provided by the association to adequately finance 


and further the work of the Brewing Committee. A mighty 


fine idea. But it was not done. 
So we come now to the crux of the whole situation. If 
work started and carried on for 12 years by the Coffee 
(Continued on page 43) 


How the Brewing Institute will work 





The Pan-American Coffee Bureau long has been acutely 
conscious of the need for a consistent and constructive pro- 
gram of research designed to improve the quality of 
beverage coffee throughout the United States. That is 
why we are gratified that the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., can be made to 
this convention. 

Now let me try to give you some of the pertinent facts 
about the new organization. 

On the joint advice of legal counsel for the National 
Coffee Association and for the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
it was decided that the Coffee Brewing Institute should be 
set up as a membership corporation under the laws of the 
State of New York. Incorporation proceedings were com- 
pleted on November 25th. The membership of the Insti- 
tute consists of the Association and the Bureau. 

Under its bylaws, the corporation will be managed by a 
board of directors consisting of five members who shall be 
elected by the members of the Institute at an annual meet- 
ing. Each director is to hold office until the next annual 
meeting or until his successor shall be elected. 

The members of the first board of directors are W. Wirt 
Wickes and T. Carroll Wilson, apvointed by the National 
Coffee Association; and Walder Lima Sarmanho, Andres 
Uribe and myself, appointed by the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. 

The Institute held its first corporate meeting on Wednes- 
day, December 3rd. At that meeting, my colleagues on the 
board of directors did me the signal honor of electing me 
president of the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 

The only other officer of the corporation will be a secre- 
tary. The manager of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
has been designated as secretary of the Institute to attend 
meetings of the board of directors, but without vote. Also, 
a member of the headquarters staff of the National Coffee 
Association is to attend all meetings of the board of the 
Institute, ex officio, and will act as secretary in the absence 
of the designated secretary. 
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By ROBERTO AGUILAR, President 
Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc 


The work of the Coffee Brewing Institute will be financed 
entirely by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. The fiscal 
year of the Institute will run from May Ist to the following 
April 30th, and at the beginning of each fiscal year the 
board of directors will adopt a budget for the Institute for 
submission to, and approval by, the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. When this budget has been formally approved by 
the Bureau, funds will be deposited in the Institute's own 
bank account to cover all expenses incurred by the Institute 
under its budget for the new fiscal year. 

I think I should establish clearly at this time the fact that 
the board of directors of the Coffee Brewing Institue will 
act purely as a policy-making and program-developing body. 
They will meet regularly three times a year—in September, 
December and March—although special meetings may be 
called by the president or by any two directors of the cor- 
poration. 

The actual work of the Coffee Brewing Institute will be 
handled by a competent paid staff. At the outset, this staff 
will be small. It will consist of a general manager and 
his secretary until such time as the expanding activities of 
the Institute require additional personnel. 

There is a long period of hard preparatory work facing 
the Coffee Brewing Institute. Now, please don’t expect 
miracles. In my opinion, it will be six months to a year 
before the Institute can be of real service to the industry. 
That is why I beg of you—don’t pass problems or inquiries 
on to the Institute yet. 

I promise you, though, that the members of the industry 
will be kept fully informed of every step in the formation 
and development of the Institute. 

As a member of the executive committee of the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, I want to say that we of the 
Bureau welcome, as I am sure you do, this concrete evidence 
of close cooperation within the coffee industry. 

All segments of the industry will benefit as the Coffee 
Brewing Institute works toward its goal—the improvement 
of the quality of coffee as a beverage. 
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Coffee promotion target for 1953 





“Not just a presentation of another advertising program. 
but a report to the United States coffee industry on the 
development of a phenomenon rare in business—a strong 
and memorable selling idea capable of lifting the entire 
industry to new sales levels.” 

That's how Charles G. Lindsay, manager of the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, pictured PACB's part in the 42nd 
annual convention of the National Coffee Association. 





The history of American business is rich in great selling 
ideas that have moved masses of people to action. Most of 
them, though, have been selling ideas for individual pro- 
ducts. 

When you look around for industrywide selling ideas— 
ideas that have broadened an entire industry's market and 
opened new sales opportunities for all of its members—you 
find very few. In fact, I can think at the moment of only 
two: “Say It with Flowers’ and “Save the Surface and You 
Save All.” 

At the NCA convention in Coronado, the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau announced another great industrywide selling 
idea—''Give Yourself a Coffee-Break . . . and Get What 
Coffee Gives to You.” 

I doubt that many of us fully appreciated at the time, the 
tremendous potentialities of the coffee-break idea. And as 
an industry, I don’t believe we have yet begun to scratch the 
surface of this mother-lode of new business. 

Actually, coffee-breaks are nothing new. People have 
been taking time out for coffee ever since coffee houses 
were first established in 17th century England. But the 
coffee-break didn’t really come into its own in the United 
States, and begin to be Avown as a coffee-break, until the 
last war. 

It still remained, though, for someone to proclaim and 
popularize the coffee-break publicly and _ nationally—to 
crystallize it into a concrete selling idea—before it could 
attain industrywide importance. That is what the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau set out to do when it inaugurated its 
coffee-break campaign last April. 

It is what the Bureau will continue to do during the 
coming year with all the resources at its command—adver- 
tising in leading national magazines and Sunday news- 
paper supplements, over the radio, in the leading national 
trade publications, and through an aggressive publicity and 
public relations campaign. 

These programs have been developed with the counsel and 
advice of the Bureau’s Technical Advertising Council, three 
of whose members—Dick Cardwell, Albert Ehlers and J. 
A. McMillan—were appointed by NCA. 

In any programs such as ours, where we are trying to 
crystallize a selling idea and establish it as a national habit, 
it is essential that we reach broad masses of people—and 
reach them frequently and regularly. 
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By CHARLES G. LINDSAY, Manager 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau 


Mr. Lindsay sketched broad perspectives of the coffee 
break program and also spotlighted some of the results. In 
between he introduced George De Pue, of Robert W. Orr 
& Associates, who reviewed the Bureau's advertising m 
printed media; Jack P. Cunningham, of Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., who summarized the radio campaign; and W. 
Howard Chase, of Selvage, Lee & Chase, who told about the 
public relations drive. 
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Charles G. Lindsay (right) with the executives of PACB agencies 
who presented to the convention the Bureau's program for coffee 
promotion in 1953. From left: W. Howard Chase covered public 
relations, Jack P. Cunningham, radio, George De Pue, printed media. 


That's what we're doing. Our consumer advertising in 
printed media is actually seen by more than 14,000,000 
people every month. Our radio spots are actually heard 
in 9,000,000 homes every week—over 36,000,000 every 
month. Those are delivered messages—visual and aural 
reasons for, and reminders of, the coffee-break. 

There is, unfortunately, no way to establish the added 
millions of messages delivered by our public relations firm. 

In addition, of course, we are explaining our coffee-break 
selling idea to the grocers and restaurant operators of the 
country in consistent campaigns in the leading national 
grocery and restaurant trade publications. 

There are, of course, many other facets of the Bureau's 
work that we can't cover fully at this time. For example, 
we supply free teaching aids to schools as part of a con- 
tinuing program to develop coffee customers for the future. 
Also we work closely with newspaper and magazine food 
editors, radio food commentators, home economists and 
others who are able to reach large masses of people with 
stories about ingredient uses for coffee, and with recom- 
mendations for proper brewing methods. 

Do we have any tangible results to show for the in- 
vestment we have made in the “‘coffee-break’’ selling idea? 
We believe so. 

Flavor Field 
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For example, last August we asked consumers two 
questions: First, ‘Have you ever heard the expression, ‘a 
coffee-break’?”” And second, “What does it mean to you?” 
In November, we asked the identical question of a com- 
parable group. 

In August, 37 per cent of the people interviewed already 
had heard the expression “a coffee-break"” and 28 per cent 
had a correct understanding of its meaning. 

Three months later—in November—40.2 per cent had 
heard the expression, while 32.3 per cent knew what it 
meant. 

That is an extremely gratifying indication of the extent 
to which the coffee-break selling idea is penetrating the 
consciousness of the American public. 

There's only one thing that really counts, though, as far 
as you and ourselves are concerned: Is the coffee-break 
actually se//ing more coffee? It is too early for us, yet, to 
have any valid results in terms of imports. But the evi- 
dence is encouraging. 

We know, for example, that a cafeteria in St. Louis which 
was selling 864 gallons of coffee per day last April, was 
selling 1,296 gallons per day in November—an increase of 
50 per cent. 

We know that an industrial caterer in Chicago was selling 
24,160 cups per day last April and in November was selling 
40,500 cups per day—an increase of 68 per cent. 

We know that a restaurant chain in New York was 
selling 6,000 cups per day last April, through its “take out” 
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service, but in November, was selling 20,000 cups per day 
—an increase of 233 per cent! 

I assure you, these are not isolated instances. We have 
many more cases in our files of public feeders who have 
been alert to the potentialities of the coffee-break and who 
have scored impressive increases in their between-meal 
business. 

Now, I want to anticipate a legitimate question. Do 
these three typical examples mean that this coffee simply is 
being consumed in one place, instead of in another? In 
other words, does it mean that we simply are taking money 
from one pocket and putting it into another? 

I don’t believe so—and again I want to give you a couple 
of examples. 

A major advertising agency in New York, (incidentally, 
not one of ours) until very recently had strict rules for- 
bidding its people to take a “‘ccffee sneak’"—in other words, 
go out for a morning or afterncon cup of coffee. A couple 
of months ago, the management of this agency bowed to the 
inevitable and authorized a coffee-break for the entire or- 
ganization of more than 2,000 people. 

Now here's how the “authorized coffee-break” worked 
for just one executive and his secretary. 

Before the “break’’ had been legalized, this executive 
had his secretary slip out and get him a cup of coffee two 

(Continued on page 31) 


Printed media — the heavy artillery 





The Pan-American Coffee Bureau's printed advertising 
consistently exerts selling pressure on the most important 
section of the American coffee-drinking market. 

I will briefly discuss some of the thinking behind the ad- 
vertisements which have appeared and point out a change 
in the advertisements to be run in the coming year—a 
change, we feel, that will make the Bureau's coffee-break 
print advertising even more effective, as a selling idea, than 
it has been for the past year. 

The “Coffee-break” theme is directed at your biggest 
potential market—the 63 per cent of the huge coffee-drink- 
ing market who do not as yet drink coffee between meals. 

In coffee-break advertisements running since April, the 
dominant illustration stops the reader and makes him look 
at the advertisement. The caption sells a benefit of the 
coffee-break—""THINK BETTER! The subordinate illus- 
trations sell other benefits—“Work better!’ and Feel 
Better! This is the basic selling pattern in all advertisements 
for the past eight months. 

Now while this type of advertisement has been success- 
fully selling the coffee-break theme, we have not been con- 
tent to rest on our laurels. A good idea always can be made 
better. And we feei we have made it better. 

A new type of advertising appears beginning in January, 
1953. The new ad sells exactly the same basic theme. But 
the layout has changed. The type has been changed to 
hand-lettering. And an illustration of a steaming cup of 
coffee has been added to gain immediate visual association 
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By GEORGE DE PUE, Executive Vice President 
Robert W. Orr & Associates 


of the product with the theme. 

After developing the new layout, we tested it. We 
placed the old ad and the new one in folders along with 
seven other full-color food advertisements. We then took 
these folders and asked housewives all over the nation to 
look at—and read—all of the advertisements. Then, with 
the folders closed, we asked them specific questions about 
the ads. Here are the results as far as the coffee ad is 
concerned: 

On the new ad, 10 per cent more people remembered 
coffee; 14 per cent more people remembered pictures with 
coffee; and—this is really important!—14 per cent more 
people remembered the cup of hot coffee. 

Because the job of printed advertising is to impress a 
visual, selling message on the public's mind, we think 
this new campaign will do a better than ever selling job 
for coffee—and for you. 

Ads like these will be working for you throughout the 
coming year, running every month in the two best-read, 
highest circulated weekly magazines—Life and Saturday 
Evening Post—and every month in 66 major Sunday news- 
paper supplements throughout the country. 

This printed advertising campaign is a strong campaign— 
a convincing campaign. It sells not only an idea—‘Give 
yourself a coffee-break!’’—but it sells the benefits of the 
idea, too. It ¢e//s the millions of readers of these printed 
selling messages that coffee helps you think better—work 
better—feel better! 
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Radio — machine-gun fire for coffee 





Advertisements in the form of color pages in the “huge- 
circulation” national magazines, are the heavy artillery of 
advertising weapons of great fire-power that really plaster 
the broad target. 

My job today is to tell you, briefly, about another weapon 
in the Pan-American Coffee Bureau arsenal: the terrific 
machine-gun fire of more than 24,000 one-minute radio 
spots aimed at the more than 40,000,000 American homes 
that are within “primary listening’ range of the 122 power- 
ful radio stations used by the Bureau in its spot radio cam- 
paign. 

Both weapons are necessary—even vital—to the success 
of the coffee-break strategy. The former softens the target 
and the latter knocks ‘em off . . . for coffee. 

The Bureau’s spot radio campaign provides the daily 
repetition which magazine advertising of necessity cannot 
provide. 

One minute spots . . . all daytime . . . 40 per cent in 
the morning, 20 per cent in the middle of the day, 40 per 
cent in the afternoon . . . aimed directly at the housewife 
at those times of the day when coffee consumption is lowest: 


By JACK P. CUNNINGHAM, Executive Vice President 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


namely, midmorning, luncheon, midafternoon. All spots 
are placed in local “‘participation” programs: some disc 
jockeys, some home-making, all conducted by popular, local 
personalities who add their personal endorsement to the 
coffee-break theme. 

Five days a week . . . 40 weeks a year . . . 122 stations 
in 83 cities, with Broadcast Measurement Bureau primary 
coverage nationally of more than 90 per cent. When 
secondary coverage is added, the total coverage is better 
than 95 per cent. This means that more than 95 per cent 
of the homes in America have the habit of pretty regular 
listening to the stations over which the Bureau spots are 
broadcast. 

That's terrific national coverage with tremendous local 
impact at the same time. It’s a spot program that few 
national advertisers can even approach, in size, extent and 
penetration. 

What it nets down to is more than 9,000,000 delivered 
messages per week. This count is not anybody's guess or 
estimate, but a factual count based on a continuing study 

(Continued on page 43) 


PACB’s public relations for coffee 





As I am sure all of you recognize, the task of shaping the 
thoughts and habits of the American people is monumental 
—whether you are espousing a point of view, a political 
party, or—as in this case—a product. ‘ 

It is important, we believe, not only to extoll the virtues 
of, and benefits derived from, coffee but also to create an 
atmosphere of understanding and friendliness toward it. 

With this in mind, in 1953 we are extending still further 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau's public relations effort 
to show coffee in its proper place as a domest': commodity 
and an important factor in trade between the Americas. 

Truly, as a sub-committee of the U. S. Senate said: 
“Coffee is a perfect example of international trade on a 
sound basis.” 

We want the American people to know this story, and 
intend to devote substantial effort to telling it. As part 
of this effort, the Bureau plans to produce two strip films 
and accompanying talks for delivery before local civic, 
school and other groups. These films portray the story of 
coffee in terms that will come as news to most people—the 
tedious processes involved in growing it and bringing it to 
your table; what it means toward higher standards of living 
in the coffee producing countries; and how coffee con- 
tributes to American industry by creating purchasing power 
in Latin America. 
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Selvage, Lee & Chase 


They will be made available to you members of the do- 
mestic coffee trade for use before groups in your own areas 
or communities. We have tried the story out before schools 
and civic groups in one typical city and we know that it 
creates interest in our product and leaves the impression 
that a cup of coffee is far more than just a pleasant beverage. 
As soon as the films are ready, we will let you know. For 
we are convinced that here, as elsewhere, there is a splendid 
opportunity for cooperative effort by the Bureau and the 
roasters. 

The Bureau utilized space advertising and radio time to 
tell millions upon millions of Americans the benefits of the 
coffee-break. But there are other means of implanting and 
nurturing this big idea in the minds of men and women 
and young people. To find and use these means—these 
channels of communication—is a major task of the Bureau’s 
public relations. 

As all of you know, research by the Bureau in 1951 
showed a marked increase in “coffee drinking at place of 
work.” Naturally, when a favorable trend develops in any 
line of business, the question is how to exploit it, how to 
add momentum. One logical approach to “‘selling” the 
coffee-break idea to business and industry was to seek out 
the actual benefits derived from rest periods with coffee. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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What's new in 
coffee processing? 


By J. L. ROBINSON, Vice President 
Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. 
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J. L. (Robbie) Robin- 
son discusses roasting 
with Jack Durland, of 
Cain's Coffee Co., 
Oklahoma City. 








There are developments in mechanical things used in the 


coffee processing industry which I think you will find of , 


interest. 

Let's look first at the general design of plants. One- 
story operation is today sought feverishly by many manu- 
facturers. As industries move from cities to suburbs and 
to cheaper land, they can afford to spread out. What 
could be nicer than to spread out on one floor—Enter at 
one end, process, and go out at the other end. 

My remarks about a one-sicry plant must not be con- 
sidered a criticism of multiple story buildings. They are 
extremely efficient, they are absolutely necessary where the 
cost of real estate is high, and they will continue to be built 
in the future. 

A complete one-story coffee plant is impractical because 
of the many ups and downs it would require, which would 
mean tco many elevators, too many mechanical things. It 
would also require the movement of ground coffee, which 
we all know is bad, and it would present other problems. 

But there is a one-story coffee pant, with a tower in the 
center and large one-story wings on either side. One wing 
is used for storing, handling, cleaning and blending of 
grecn coffee. This somewhat dirty job is done completely 
outside of the manufacturing department. But more later 
about that dirt, which perhaps does not even need to exist. 

Roasters are on the ground floor, with the cooler directly 
under the tower section. Cooled and stoned coffee is 
carried upwards into the tower and there begins its gravity 
descent, passing progressively through bins, grinders, True- 
Flows and finally into the packaging room. 

The packaging room may be within the tower itself or 
on the ground floor. The height of the tower depends 
upon the type of coffee business for which the plant has 
been designed. The simpler the business—that is, the 
closer to one blend, one package—the lower the tower. 
The more complicated the business, with many blends and 
many types, the higher the tower. We all know that as 
buildings go up, so go costs. Towers may be two, three 
or even four floors high, but a minimum amount of space 
is required in these towers, which keeps the cost of con- 
struction to a minimum. 

Literally no labor is required in the tower section and so 
supervision is simple and complete. 
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This one-story coffee plant is not a dream. They may 
be seen in the East, the West, the North and the South. 
There will be more and more of them as time goes by. 

Quite a new idea has crept into processing. Correct de- 
sign used to consider successive machines of comparable 
capacities. That is, one machine would have approxi- 
mately the same capacity as that which it follows or pre- 
cedes. That is not always practiced in best design circles 
today. 

It might be that certain departments could operate at 
huge capacities relative to other departments. Green coffee 
could be dumped, cleaned and handled at night, while the 
rest of the plant is inoperative. The capacity, therefore, 
of cleaning, mixing, etc., could be very large, relative to the 
roasting capacity. Naturally, storage bins would be needed 
in such a set-up. 

Just that has happened. Green coffee cleaners and 
blenders are now manufactured so that their output is huge, 
permitting storage of large volumes of blended coffee over 
the roasters. 

This same principle of design can be carried out in any 
section of the plant where efficient operation may result be- 
cause of it. 

I could probably start a very interesting argument by 
comparing silo methods of green coffee storage, power lift 
trucks and skids, multiple bins with proportional feeders, 
etc., I am not arguing for or against any method. They 
are all available and are all in use. Each one of them 
has good points—each ene of them has bad points, but each 
one is applicable to a particular building and style of pro- 
cessing. 

Anvone desiring a new green coffee storage system 
should study all methods and base their decision on space 
available, location of plant, and general overhaul require- 
ments. 

I mentioned dust in reference to the handling of green 
coffee. It is an item which is near and close to all of us, 
and yet one which has not been fully stressed in plant de- 
sign. We call it air conditioning—not air conditioning as 
we know it in our offices or for bodily comfort, but air con- 
ditioning for the elimination of coffee dust, particularly in 
the green handling department. We all know that allergy 

(Continued on page 32) 
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New factors 
in coffee 
production 





Three experts on cof. 
fee growing swap 
views at Boca Raton. 
From left: Dr. F. P. 
Mehrlich, IBEC Re- 
search Institute, Sao 
Paulo, Dr. C. A. 
Krug, Instituto Agro- 
nomico, Campinas; 
and Dr. William H. 
Cowgill, USDA horti. 


culturist. 





What are the prospects for the immediate and remote 
future of the Brazilian coffee industry? What is being 
done in its leading coffee state—Sio Paulo—to recuperate 
old coffee farms? How much new coffee has been es- 
tablished and what has been the contribution of scientific 
research towards the establishment of a more permanent 
coffee industry ? 

Better coffee prices, prevailing in the recent past, have 
again stimulated farmers in the state of Sao Paulo to de- 
vote more effort and money in an attempt to increase 
total production, particularly in areas where high grade 
coffee is produced. This can gradually be accomplished by 
two means: (a) by recuperating old plantations and (b) by 
the establishment of new plantations in the “old’’ coffee 
regions, as well as in more recently cleared areas. 

Various procedures are recommended to improve an old 
coffee “fazenda’’: a general reorganization of the whole 
farm is necessary; the coffee acreage should be in good 
proportion to areas devoted to pasture in order to pro- 
vide the necessary production of stable manure, of basic 
importance to the coffee plant; erosion must be adequately 
controlled and missing or poor plants replaced by selected 
seedlings; chemical fertilizers must be applied in sufficient 
quantities and methods of picking and handling the coffee 
should be improved. 

For the establishment of new plantations on already 
previously cultivated land, the sites must be carefully se- 
lected; highly improved seeds should be used; the plants 
should be placed in contour lines as an aid to prevent 
erosion; adequate spacing should be employed to secure 
highest yields per acre and facilitate mechanization of 
various cultural practices. 

The labor on coffee farms is also an important problem. 
A pronounced migration of farm labor to the cities and to 
yet virgin areas of other states has taken place, which has 
considerably reduced the amount of workers in the older 
coffee areas. To decrease this migration, standards of 
living in these areas must be improved. Considerable 
effort is being made in this direction to provide better 
housing, efficient medical care and general social assistance 
to the workers in the rural districts, both by governmental 
and private agencies. But much has still to be done on 
this matter. 

In order to provide farmers with basic technical as- 
sistance either to improve their old plantations or to 


By DR. C. A. KRUG, Director 
Instituto Agronomico 
Campinas, Brazil 


start new ones, it is obvious that a great deal of scientific 
research must be conducted with coffee. 

Very fortunately, extensive work has already been car- 
ried out with coffee at the Instituto Agronomico at Cam- 
pinas, Sao Paulo, which was founded in 1887, being now 
the largest agricultural research institute in Latin America. 
At its headquarters it maintains 24 technical divisions and 
a large central experiment station; 17 other stations are 
located in areas of varying soils and climate for regional 
research work. Twenty-five of its 130 staff members be- 
long to the “Coffee Committee” which is responsible for 
the planning of all coffee research. At the present time, 
over 100 projects related to coffee are carried on in the 
Institute's laboratories and at six of its regional experi- 
ment stations. 

It must be pointed out that the results of this long 
range research work have not only been of benefit to the 
“Paulista” coffee industry, but also to all other coffee 
producing States of Brazil, as well as to various foreign 
countries, which have sent and are still sending their 
coffee specialists to Campinas. 

It might be mentioned that most of this work was 
started or expanded during the period of coffee de- 
pression. 

Very promising research connected with some basic as- 
pects of coffee cultivation has been recently started in Sao 
Paulo by the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC), partially in cooperation with the Instituto Ag- 
ronomico in Campinas. 

In order to get maximum coffee production per unit 
area, two factors must be considered: the genetic constt- 
tution of the plant and general environmental conditions. 

To improve the genetic constitution of the plant, a 
large coffee breeding project was started at the Institute 
some 20 years ago, various breeding methods being used, 
particularly those based on individual plant selection, 
progeny trials and both inter-varietal and _ interspecific 
hybridization. 

As a result of this breeding work, approximately 100,- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“Growing” problem has answers, experts say 


The outlook is good for increased coffee production 
to keep pace with rising demand, three experts told a 
forum session of the 42nd annual convention of the 
National Coffee Association. 

The experts were Dr. William H. Cowgill, horticultur- 
ist with the United States Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. C. A. Krug, director of the Instituto Agronomico, 
Campinas, Brazil; and Dr. F. F. Mehrlich, of the Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corporation Research Institute, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Earl Ackerman moderator 

Moderator at the forum was Earl B. Ackerman, of the 
Otis McAllister Coffee Corp., who filled in at the last 
moment for George Paton, the scheduled moderator. Mr. 
Paton was called home by unexpected news of a serious 
illness in his family. 

In a give-and-take of skillful questions by Mr. Acker- 
man and brass-tacks answers by the experts, it was es- 
tablished that the increased production would come in the 
main from greater efficiency on old plantations, as well 
as from recently planted areas. 

Not much expansion in coffee area is still possible in 
the Americas, except possibly in one or two regions such 
as in Nicaragua, Dr. Cowgill pointed out. 

Even in Parana the limits of expansion are being 


reached, and many of the new plantings there face the 
possible danger of killing frosts, Dr. Mehrlich said, add- 
ing that it was a problem that would have to be met. 

More output will come from renovation of old farms 
and from more modern methods on existing plantations, 
Dr. Mehrlich declared. The key was more mechanizaton 
to cut down labor costs, along with better applications 
of fertilizers and insecticides. 

Brazil, he felt, would probably lead in mechanization 
of coffee growing, since her topography was favorable. 

Disease was a danger, Dr. Gowgill warned. If Hemleia 
vastratix, a destructive rust found in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
spreads into the Western Hemisphere its impact could be 
disastrous, he said. 

Dr. Cowgill recently returned from a Point Four round- 
the-world trip to study coffee diseases, especially the rust, 
and ways of keeping it out of the Americas. He was 
accompanied by Dr. F. L. Wellman, a U.S.D.A. patholo- 
gist. 

Rust-resistant strains 

In the meantime, the research institutes are looking for 
rust-resistant coffee strains as a safeguard, Dr. Krug re- 
ported. 

He added that with extensive use of BHC, an insecti- 
cide, the “'broca” pest was under control. 
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Sees coffee beverage quality slipping 





Research indicates that the American public is conscious 
of a deterioration of quality in much of the roasted coffee 
which it purchases, Andres Uribe, representative of Colom- 
bia on the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, told the 1952 
convention of the National 
Coffee Association. 

With Mr. Uribe at the 
Boca Raton convention was 
Manuel Mejia, Colombia's 
“Mr. Coffee’, manager of 
the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers of Colombia 

As acting president of 
PACB, Mr. Uribe introduced 
the Bureau's manager, Charles 
G. Lindsay, for presentation 
of the coffee promotion plans 
for 1953. 

Mr. Uribe ticked off the reasons, as he saw them, for the 
deterioration in quality. 

“First, some members of the industry are using a higher 
percentage of lower grade coffees in many of their blends,” 
he declared. ‘Second, some American roasters, in order 
to meet competition, are advertising that the consumer can 
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get 70 cups of coffee per pound instead of the 40 which 
the industry as a whole—and your Association particularly 
—has taken pains to advocate. This applies also to the 
restaurant trade. I need not tell you, of the coffee trade, 
that public eating places have developed a tendency io 
stretch coffee.” 

Such an opinion on the part of the public, is not good 
for the long-range common interests which producers and 
the U. S. trade share, Mr. Uribe indicated. 

“Our common objectives are not only to work in close 
cooperation in the promotion of coffee in the United States, 
but also to insure the success of such promotion by un- 
ceasing efforts to maintain an abundant supply of befter 
coffee,’ he went on. 

He emphasized that the degree to which the Bureau's 
efforts are successful depends in no small measure on the 
cooperation of the domestic coffee trade. He said that the 
program during the past year had benefited tremendously 
from the cooperation of those members of the National 
Coffee Association who advise with PACB on the Technical 
Advertising Council. 

Turning to production, Mr. Uribe declared, “We have 
had members of the domestic coffee trade come to us— 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Symbol of economic freedom 





By FREDERICK H. SILENCE, President 


2 


The modern commodity is an outgrowth of the fairs 
and marketplaces which sprang up in the Middle Ages. 
These were crude descendants of the Grecian marketplace 
and the sales-market of Rome, which specialized in the 
distribution of specific commodities. 

During the Dark Ages which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, there was only a limited amount oi in- 
ternational trade and domestic commerce was confined to 
small areas. The Feudal System dominated the country- 
side. Only in walled cities did men remain relatively free 
to carry on a specialized production and distribution of 
goods and services. As medieval fairs—where goods 
could be displayed and traded—declined, they were suc- 
ceeded by local market centers. 

As political stability improved, specialization with par- 
ticular markets dealing in certain commodities came about. 
These specialized markets were the immediate forerunner 
of éommodity exchanges. As early as 1752, an exchange 
was established in New York, at the foot of Broad Street, 
to trade in domestic produce, but this was still just a 
“spot” market. 

With the broadening of markets and a more intelligent 
understanding of marketing, it became obvious that the 
producer and the processor were still shackled by the 
“spot” character of commodity markets. The need for 
the protection of trading into future positions was mani- 
fest. It became necessary for man to find a better, more 
efficient and more equitable vehicle for the promotion of 
national and international commerce. Out of this neces- 
sity was created the commodity futures market, where 
there was always a market, and above all, where it was 
possible to sell and buy produce for FUTURE delivery. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, established in 1847, was 
the first commodity FUTURES market in this country. 
Eight years later, in 1855, it provided for trading in a ‘'to 
arrive’ contract, and thus it became possible for producers 
and processors to trade in “forward positions.” Futures 
trading in cotton developed in the 1860's, coffee in 1882, 
sugar in 1914. 
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New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 


After World War I, trading on exchanges was given 
considerable impetus. This was particularly true in the 
1920's. The depression of the 1930's which followed, 
brought many dislocations of an economic nature. Peoples 
in many lands, yearning for security, were content to abdi- 
cate their individual liberty in return for governmental 
paternalism. Throughout Europe, even before World War 
II, a succession of totalitarian panaceas brought increased 
governmental intervention in business. 

With the advent of World War II, the exigencies of 
total war introduced us to a war economy. Industries 
dealing in staple commodities in the U. S. cooperated—and 
rightly so—with their government in those measures con- 
sidered essential to successful prosecution of the war. This 
wholehearted cooperation with the government meant a 
sacrifice by business of many of its peacetime prerogatives. 

In spite of this, your industry succeeded in maintaining 
the structure of private enterprise in the coffee business. 
The advantage of a united industry with a singleness of 
purpose was never more manifest. Limitation of supplies, 
restriction of transportation facilities, and consequent im- 
position of controls created an atmosphere in which private 
enterprise gave way to government. Thanks to the soli- 
darity of the coffee trade, when most of these controls were 
removed, operations were resumed in an atmosphere of 
healthy private enterprise. 

In a world where private trading has been struggling to 
keep from being absorbed by state trading in many basic 
international staples, it is no exaggeration to state that 
“FREE COMMODITY MARKETS, PROPERLY SELF- 
REGULATED, ARE SYMBOLS OF FREE SOCIETIES.” 
So long as commodity exchanges flourish in this country, 
we shall continue to have economic freedom. If exchanges 
are crippled in performing their function, it simply means 
one more step on the road toward statism, because the 
disappearance of futures exchanges in this country, would 
mean that the free market necessary to their existence had 
also disappeared. 

(Continued on page 69) 


Part of NCA's hard-hitting 37-man Publications 
Committee, at a meeting during the Boca 
Raton convention. All areas of the country 
are represented by the committee members, 
who voluntarily work to get constructive public 
relations about coffee and the industry into 
printed media, radio and TV. From left: NCA 
Vice President William D. Roussel, Albert Ehl- 
ers, Jr., J. S. Garvett, NCA President Edward 
Aborn, Mrs. Bowen, of the Churchill, Inc., staff, 
Publications Committee chairman Jerome S. 
Neuman, James A. De Armond, R. E. Atha, 
Sr., Ray Jacobsen, NCA Executive Vice Presi- 
dent John F. McKiernan, Clarence R. Irish, 
Charles F. Slover, Paul P. Tell, Thomas J. 
Prettyman, J. G. Fiveash, Richard Pool, J. D. 
Anderson, Jack Durland, Walter D. Emmerling, 
N. L. Schmid. 
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Fun under the Boca Raton palms 





Back on familiar ground at Boca Raton, Florida, coffee 
men at the 42nd annual convention of the National Coffee 
Association took readily to the diversions available during 
the afternoons and evenings set aside for social and sports 
activities. 

Events arranged by the convention committee, headed 
by William D. Roussel, became memorable hours. The 
president's reception, the style show at the Beach Club, 
the aquacade, the steak roast and the annual banquet 
which climaxed the convention—each achieved a delight- 
ful atmosphere of its own. 

On the sports side, golfing and fishing were the most 
popular of the activities, although many of the conven- 
tioneers succumbed to the lure of beach and warm sunshine 
in December. Those who ventured into the surf, how- 
ever, found themselves tussling with huge waves piled 
up by a four-day on-shore wind. 

Top prize in the golfing tournaments, which were 
guided by Robert B. Sasseen, was the Pan-American Cup, 
a trophy provided by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 
This time the competition for the cup, open only to those 
actively in the green coffee or roasting business, was 
topped by C. R. Ferguson, of Stanley W. Ferguson, Inc., 
Boston. The four low gross players and four low net 


players in the convention tournament compete for the 
trophy, the winner being the holder of the lowest net 


score at the conclusion of the cup play. 

Mr. Ferguson will hold the cup for one year and will 
also have his name inscribed on it. Any golfer who wins 
the cup three times gets permanent possession of it. 

Previous winners include Edward Aborn, who has two 
legs up, Jack B. Bernard, John S. Donovan, Henry King, 
R. A. Sutherland, William J. Van Rooy and S. B. Willey. 

In the convention golfing tournament, Mr. Ferguson 
trailed Harold Hanson, who won first prize. Other 
winners included J. P. Rees, L. W. Oehmig, E. S. Kardon, 
E. E. Wilson, E. M. Mannings, Jr., A. J. Pasch, W. V. 
Lynch and M. M. Mangual. 

Winners in the ladies golf tournament were Mrs. A. 
B. Foy, Mrs. F. P. Goodson, Jr., Mrs. R. A. Vilas and Mrs. 
A. L. Ransohoff. 

The hole-in-one contest, open to both men and women, 
saw Mrs. A. A. Anisansel capture first prize, followed by 
L. K. Cummings, F. N. Bowers, M. J. Ruth, W. R. Piper 
and B. Pearson. 

In ladies putting, Mrs. J. L. Robinson came out ahead, 
with Mrs. J. A. McMillan, Mrs. K. P. Frazier and Mrs. 
R. Balzac in second, third and fourth places respectively. 

Conventioneers who tried their luck at fishing, despite 
the rough waters off-shore, came back with assorted 
catches. E. S. Spitze’s haul took first prize, followed by 
D. E. Stage, Spencer Opie, W. W. Snyder, C. A. Mackey 
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"I told him it had a fifty dollar jackpot.” 


and Ralph Richards. 
fishing tournament. 
At bridge, Mrs. T. J. Prettyman was awarded first 





Mr. Opie was in charge of the | 


prize, with other awards going to Mrs. Fred Silence, Mrs. | 


Harold Hanson and Mrs. E. D. Finnegar. 


The canasta tournament saw Mrs. Guy Snyder come | 


through the winner. Mrs. Frank Wiffler took second 
prize, Mrs. Daniel Lyons third and Mrs. Wesley C. 
Becker fourth. 

In the tennis matches, which were arranged by Albert 
Hanemann, Peter Folger was awarded top prize, with other 
awards going to F. Holland, B. Naumann and M. M. Lee. 

On the distaff side, the tennis prizes were captured by 
Mrs. Herman Baerwald and Mrs. Gus Westfeldt, Jr. 


The ladies activities were chaired by Mrs. Earl B. | 


Ackerman. 


Brazil to maintain firm coffee doilar 
according to Horacio Lafer statement 


Brazil will maintain the official rate of the coffee dollar, 
Horacio Lafer, Brazil’s Minister of Finance, declared in 
a statement made available at the 42nd annual convention 
of the National Coffee Association. 

The statement was released at the Boca Raton meetings 
by Alceu Martins Parreira, former president of the As- 
sociacao Comercio de Santos. 

The statement re-emphasized the position Mr. Lafer 
has taken for more than a year in the face of constantly 
recurring reports that Brazil would devalue the cruzeiro. 

“This will guarantee to our country assets in your 
currency and also stabilize prices, both in the internal and 
foreign markets.” Mr. Lafer said. 
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Passing of George Thierbach 


mourned by coffee industry 
By MARK M. HALL 


With the death of George C. Thierbach, president of 
the Jones-Thierbach Co., San Francisco, the coffee trade 
of the United States loses one of its best known leaders 
and one of its more colorful 
figures. 

To San Franciscans, 
Thierbach bore a name 
which went back in the 
city’s history for 102 years. 
He was further identified 
with them in his member- 
ship in the San Francisco 
Coffee Club, as president of 
the Pacific Coast Coffee As- 


sociation and as an active 


Mr. 


participant in all their social 
and business affairs. 

Mr. Thierbach had lived 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel. He had been ill at intervals 
for the past year and suffered a relapse shortly before his 
death at Mary's Help Hospital on December 4th. He was 
57 

A lover of the opera and symphony, Mr. Thierbach 
was an accomplished piano player. Coffee men have 
fond memories of him at the piano as part of a trio which 
included John Roddy, also departed, and Harry Maxwell. 





George C. Thierbach 


sees 


He was a member of the University Club, the Family 
Club, the Commercial Club, the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change Club and the Islam Temple of the Shrine. He 
was president of the National Coffee Association dur- 
ing the difficult war years. 


August Gilster, NCA director 


dies in St. Louis hospital 


August E. Gilster, president of the General Grocer Co., 
St. Louis, and a director of the National Coffee Associ- 
ation, died last month of a liver ailment at the Deaconess 
Hospital. He was 75. 

Mr. Gilster had been president of General Grocer for 
22 years, and was also president of the Hipolite Co. 

He was a former president of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association and was on the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Council of Boy Scouts, the Bank 
of St. Louis and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Inez Gilster; a son, Paul; 
two sisters, Mrs. George W. Pillers, Sr., of Clinton, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Adrian Rathert, of Red Bud, IIl.; and a brother, 
Oscar Gilster, of Tupelo, Miss. 


Newburger to succeed Gilster 
as head of General Grocer Co. 


Bert Newburger, executive vice president of the General 
Grocer Co., St. Louis, for the past 20 years, was elected 
president at a special meeting of the board of directors. 

He was chosen to succeed August E. Gilster, president 
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and treasurer, who died recently. 

Walter C. Landmann was elected to the post of treasurer 
and Edward D. Jones, St. Louis stock broker, was named 
chairman of the board, Thomas H. Cobbs, attorney, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the board of directors re- 
sulting from Mr, Gilster’s death. 


Retailer clients buy Roundy, 


Peckham & Dexter, Milwaukee 


The assets of the Roundy, Peckham & Dexter Co., Mil- 
waukce, 80-year-old wholesale firm, have been purchased 
by a group of Wisconsin retailers who have been handling 
the firm's products. 

The new company will be called Roundy’s, Inc. It will 
take over the Roundy brand name and the old firm's 
coffee-roasting plant, fixtures, packaging facilities, and 
warehouses, according to Roy A. Johnson, president of the 
wholesale house. 

“Under the new retailer-owned arrangement, many and 
vast economies will be effected in various departments of 
the business,” Mr. Johnson said. “Plans for the near 
future call for the erection of a new one-story, modern 
warehouse, highly mechanized for economical results.” 

The new company will have two subsidiaries, he con- 
tinued. One, the Kee Wholesale Co., will sell to retailers 
who are not in the new Roundy ownership plan. Profits 
from its operations will go to the parent company. 

The other, Ropak, will carry on the roasting and pack- 
ing operations for the parent company. 


Buys Cleveland coffee firm 


J. C. Repac, for many years with the William Edwards 
Co. and the Weideman Co.. has purchased the Euclid 
Coffee Co., Cleveland, from the Consolidated Grocers, Inc., 
of Chicago. 


Coffee beverage quality 


(Continued from page 22) 





scmetimes jokingly and sometimes seriously—and say: ‘Why 
should you be working to increase consumption of coffee 
in the United States when supplies are short?’ ”’ 

“We, of the coffee producing countries, realize that pro- 
duction has not kept pace with demand. We know, too, 
that the small reserves that still exist have been making up 
the deficit—and that even these small reserves are fast 
disap pearing.” 

But there is something else that should be recognized, 
Mr. Uribe pointed out, the beneficial effect of large demand, 
whether we are talking about coffee or any other commodity. 
In Latin America, the coffee farmers—encouraged by reason- 
able prices—are striving to increase production through 
every means that is economically feasible. Although it is 
extremely costly, they are expanding irrigation, fertilizing 
and putting greater emphasis on the control of pest and 
disease—all with a view to increasing the yield per tree. 
Through the technical institutes in the various producing 
countries, they are seeking to improve the quality of the 
coffee bean, and to develop new strains which will be better 
and more productive. 

“In all these respects, I am very glad to be able to re- 
port that progress is being made despite great obstacles,” 
Mr. Uribe said. 
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Crops and countries 


coffee news from producing areas 


President Vargas signs 
law creating Instituto 
Brasileiro do Cafe 


President Vargas of Brazil has signed a law creating 
the Instituto Brasileiro do Café, it is reported by Octavio 
Veiga, Santos correspondent of Coffee & Tea Industries, 
formerly The Spice Mill. The I.B.C. will be governed 
by a directorate headed by a special representative of the 
federal government. On the directorate will be two rep- 
resentatives for the states of Pernambuco, Bahia, Goias, 
Sta. Catarina and Matto Grosso; representatives of coffee 
growers with a minimum production of 200,000 bags and 
with a maximum limit of ten representatives per state; 
five representatives of coffee commerce, as named by the 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Paranagua and Victoria markets, 
and one representative for the other markets; one repre- 
sentative each for Minas Gerais, Parana, Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito Santo and Sio Paulo. Each director will serve 
for four years. Deliberations will be forwarded to the 
President of the Republic through the Minister of Finance, 
and will be valid if nothing to the contrary is said by the 
President within 30 days. 

In the development of coffee policy, the I.B.C. will 
promote research in agriculture and technology in order 


to lower production costs and increase yield per tree. 
It will also defend a just price for the product; improve 
the means of distribution; regulate sales; fiscalize and 
regulate coffee in transit; regulate coffee entries at the 
ports and fix maximum limits of stocks there; assure 
statistical balance between production and consumption; 
define coffee qualities; fiscalize types and qualities. 

The I.B.C. will receive the funds held by the D.N.C. 
The funds of the I.B.C. will also come from a tax of 
ten cruzeiros per bag of 60 kilos. Without paying this 
tax, no coffee bag will be exported from any point in 
the country. 


Colombia drops coffee export prices 

The rate at which reimbursement payments for Colom- 
bian coffee exports will be made to the Office of Ex- 
change Registry has been reduced from $88.50 to $86.50 
a bag of 70 kilograms. 

This measure was instituted by the Office of Exchange 
Registry primarily as a result of the coffee exporters’ 
general dissatisfaction with the extensive blackmarket 
dealings which the previous price of $88.50 necessitated, 
it is reported by the American Embassy in Bogota. 

The difference between the price obtained by the ex- 
porter for his product in New York and the dollar ex- 
change of $86.50 a bag, which must be paid to the Office 
of Exchange Registry, will continue to be purchased on the 
blackmarket. it was stated. 


Predict 20% jump in El Salvador’s crop 
Production of coffee in El Salvador in 1952-53 ten- 
tatively is forecast at 1,115,000 bags. This yield represents 
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an increase of about 20 per cent over the 946,000 bags 
produced in the 1951-52 season. 

Sales to European countries increased in the 1951-52 
crop year. The principal limiting factor in that market 
has been the currency restrictions in force in most of those 
countries. 

Salvadoran coffee exporters indicate that restrictions 
have been relaxed, at least to a small extent, to permit 
some purchases of coffee by Germany and countries of the 
sterling bloc. 


Predicts “Centrals” 1952-53 output 


Guatemala’s official Central de Cafe stated that the five 
Central American Republics would produce better than 
400,000,000 pounds of coffee during the 1952-1953 season, 
with an export value of approximately $220,000,000. 


New factors in coffee production 
(Continued from page 20) 





000 pounds of seed of selected strains were sold this year 
to coffee growers, especially in the States of Sio Paulo and 
Parana. These seeds alone are sufficient to plant about 
25,000,000 coffee trees. 

Favorable environmental conditions are certainly neces- 
sary for a plant to produce maximum yields, even for 
those of adequate genetical structure. Soil conditions, 
both physical and chemical, as well as the climate, make 
up the environment of a plant. It is relatively easy to im- 
prove the soil where the plant's roots develop, and the 
climate which influences its upper parts can be changed 
in various ways, as, for instance, by different spacing of 
the plants, shading, methods of cultivation and by irri- 
gation. 

Numerous data, derived from extensive experimental 
work obtained by the Institute’s research staff, are now 
available to advise the coffee growers how to get the best 
results from their plantations. Methods of improving soil 
conditions and of erosion control have been devised; sys- 
tems of seeding and transplanting and the best spacing 
for each variety and soil type have been determined, as 
well as the most convenient methods of manuring the 
coffee plants. Entomologists and plant pathologists of the 
Agronomy and Biological Institutes, have worked out 
modern methods of pest and disease control. 

Special emphasis has lately been laid upon the use of 
modern sprinkler irrigation in coffee plantations to pro- 
vide enough water to the plants during the rather dry 
winter months, especially July and August. Preliminary 
results are very promising. In a small experiment using 
surface irrigation at the Institute's Ribeirao Preto Experi- 
ment Station, the yields doubled in an average of seven 
years, exclusively by supplying water to the plants during 
the dry months. 

So far, irrigation equipment has been introduced from 
foreign countries, however it is hoped that local industry 
will in the future provide the necessary implements to 
contribute to make artificial irrigation a common procedure 
on those coffee farms which have sufficient water supply 
for this purpose. 

Besides dealing with the agronomic problems of coffee 
cultivation, the Institute has also conducted research on 
coffee handling and technology in an attempt to constantly 
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"Invasion phase” of coffee 
expansion in Brazil is over 


‘Not much suitable virgin land is available in Brazil 
for further expansion of coffee cultivation, and the dis- 
tance between the centers of production and the export 
harbors is becoming larger and larger, increasing trans- 
portation costs. 

“The first period of coffee expansion, which one could 
call the invasion phase, is therefore gradaully coming to 
an end in Brazil and a new period of a more stable 
coffee industry is being initiated, especially in the State 
of Sao Paulo. This new phase of coffee cultivation is 
based on sound scientiflc research.” 

—Dr. C. A. Krug, director of the Instituto Agrono- 
mico, Campinas, Brazil, at the recent Boca Raton, Flori- 
da, convention of the National Coffee Association. 








expand the production of high grade coffee. Careful 
handling, grading and artificial drying of coffee sub- 
stantially contributes to improve its quality. 

Numerous county agents are located in the coffee grow- 
ing areas in Sao Paulo who are responsible for passing 
on to the farmers the results of the research work con- 
ducted at the Institute’s headquarters. Farmers have 
shown increasing interest in modernizing their methods, 
since these have lately been a great success. 

In order to cooperate with the government in the 
coffee Extension Service, the Sociedade Rural Brasileira 
recently launched a campaign in the State of Sio Paulo to 
























encourage and stimulate coffee farmers to reorganize their 
fazendas, recuperating old coffee plantations and planting 
new ones according to the most modern methods. 

Owing to extremely variable conditions under which 
coffee is produced in Brazil and due to lack of basic in- 
formation, it is difficult to get a clear insight into the 
economics of coffee production. An appreciable differ- 
ence exists, however, between the cost of production on 
recently cleared virgin land and on long cultivated soils 
in the so called “old” coffee exploration, as it is much 
cheaper to produce on virgin land. Yields there are higher 
and the cost of establishing a coffee plantation is about 
half as much. For this reason, the new coffee areas in 
the north of Parana are absorbing a great deal of labor, 
taking it away from the older coffee areas of the States of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. 

Cost of production of coffee has substantially increased 
in the last few years. It is highest in the older coffee 
producing areas, where average yields are very low—about 
300 to 400 pounds of green coffee per acre—not only be- 
cause of mistreatment of the majority of the plantations, 
but also due to unfavorable weather conditions which 
prevailed in the last few years. Costs of labor, of fertil- 
izers, insecticides and of farm implements are constantly 
rising. 

According to recent published data (A Agricultura de 
Sio Paulo, April, 1952) production costs have gone up by 
almost 50 per cent between 1948-49 and 1950-51. In order 
to lower production costs, it is necessary to increase coffee 
yields per acre, which can be gradually accomplished by 
the use of modern methods of coffee growing. 
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Coffee-break in roaster 


inlets | GET THE NE W 
vertising and promotion | SPHERICAL PARTICLE 


“I believe that we, as an industry, have not yet scratched | 
the surface of this mother-lode of new business. | N S TA N T Cc @) F F E E 
“Up to now, you, of the domestic trade, have been 


cautious about adapting the coffee-break theme to your ° 
own advertising and promotional work. The Bureau for Private Brand 


has carried the ball alone. But I hope I have convinced | PURE SOLUBLES 
you of the opportunities it holds for each of you to in- | 
cute Me: Tasman: Our new and advanced processing 


“For its part, the Bureau will continue to exploit this | thods h d ‘bl 
selling idea in 1953 with all the resources at its com- | methods have now made possible a 


mand. But the sooner each of you puts the weight of DEHYDRATED BUBBLE Particle which 
his own efforts behind it, then just that much sooner can be broadly described as 


ee Bieiee egy SEN _ aa 2 © flee | 
will each of you, individually, “ . get what coffee | "INSTANT BUDLETS". 


gives to you.’” 
—Charles G. Lindsay, manager, Pan-American Coffee | Details of this better Soluble Coffee 
made with our improved reincorpor- 


Bureau, at the 1952 NCA convention, 
eis aeararee ated aroma technique are yours with- 
e promorion tar ° ° 
wanda 7 out obligation. 
(Continued from page 15) 


or three mornings a week, as chance permitted. No coffee T H F } A R Q [ S 0 N C 0 4 


i Se Om 601 West 26th St., New York I, N. Y. 

That meant, at best, a mid-morning consumption of | Senne Ali in 5-3914 
three cups per week for two people. ee 

With an authorized coffee-break, though—and coffee de- Soluble Coffee is Coffee Business 
livered to the office daily—both the executive and his secre- 
tary have it every morning, five days a week. Thus, these . ws 
two people between them now drink ten cups between break- 
fast and lunch, or an increase of 233 per cent. | 

Here is a broader example: In American Airlines’ New | 
York office, an average of 330 employees used to take a | | 
‘coffee sneak’’ every day. Then the company established an | ; 
authorized coffee-break. | 

Today, 475 of the 500 people in the office have mid- | 
morning coffee every day. That is an increase of at least | 
145 cups per day that were not consumed before. 

The point is this: While some of the coffee now con- | 
sumed as a result of authorized coffee-breaks is simply con- 
sumption moved from one place to another, there still is an 
important net gain for the coffee industry as a whole—be- 
cause more people are drinking more coffee more often. 

I'm sure each of you know, personally, of many instances | 
similar to the two I have just mentioned, where coffee- 
breaks are today selling more coffee between meals. (In- 
cidentally, is it your brand?) 

When you multiply these instances by hundreds, by | 
thousands—yes, and by millions—you begin to get an idea 
of the opportunity the coffee break offers us. 

To sum up, the 63 per cent of the coffee drinkers who 
do not now drink coffee between meals represents the most | 
important s/zgle opportunity the industry has for increasing 
its volume. : 

The coffee-break already is being enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands, even by millions of people, not only in business 
and industry, but also in the homes of the country. And, 
as our radio spots continue to suggest midmorning and 
midafternoon coffee-breaks to housewives and as ‘‘coffees”’ 
continue to supplant “teas’’ as social functions the coffee- ee, 
b-eak will be enjoyed by many, many more. : Oem gaderanere oe mee te al 
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U. S. to close down 
two roasting plants, 
end “outside” contracts 


The military services plan within the coming year to 
close down two of their six regional coffee roasting plants 
and to terminate their contracts for the commercial roast- 
ing of green coffee beans, it was disclosed in Washington. 

The Munitions Board directed the Quartermaster Corps 
to ‘‘phaseout”’ its plant at the QM depot in Chicago and 
the Marine Corps to do the same with its plant at Phila- 
delphia. The board said this closing-down process will 
take about a year, depending on how long present green 
bean inventories last. 

It estimated, on the basis of current military coffee 
consumption in this country, a reduction of $50,000,000 
in green bean inventories as a result of this action, “‘to- 
gether with parallel savings in storage space and personnel 
costs.” 4 

Plants to be continued are those at the Naval Supply 
Facility, Brooklyn, to supply military installations in the 
Northeast; the Army General Depot, Atlanta, for the 
Southeast area; the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif., 
for the Southwest area, and the Auburn General Depot 
plant of the Army, Seattle, Wash., for the Northwest. 

In addition to central unified storage, roasting and dis- 
tribution of coffee, the directive also requires that all pro- 
cessed coffee, except that destined for nearby installations, 
be vacuum packeted to maintain freshness, and that ship- 
ments be made in carload or truckload lots, in so far as 
possible, directly to the using facility,” the board said. 


“Liaison will be established between inventory control 
units at the operating plants and the single-service Army 
Purchasing Office to assure maximum exercise of judg- 
ment in accepting or rejecting bids on green coffee. 

“Green bean inventories at each of the plants will not 
exceed 120 days of expected demand and will be stored 
at the using plant to the maximum extent possible. 

“Green coffee purchased for roasting overseas will con- 
tinue to be shipped, to the maximum extent possible, 
direct to ports of embarkation or to overseas consumers. 

“Contracts for the direct shipment of green coffee to 
overseas areas from South American ports are already in 
effect. Likewise, the transfer of green coffee stocks from 
depots to the four principal operating plants has been 
undertaken,” it said. 

“Review of previous studies of subsistence supply sys- 
tems indicated that the coffee roasting operations of the 
military departments represented an area in which econo- 
mies could be achieved by the further development of 
cross, common or joint servicing agreements to reduce 
cross-hauling of the green and roasted product,” the 
board commented. 


What's new? 
(Continued from page 19) 





to green coffee dust, or to green coffee itself in some in- 
stances, is not a new fad, but it is perhaps a new problem 
for many of us. 

In years past, such allergies or illnesses were accepted 
both by employer and by employee. Their causes were not 
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known and corrections were rarely, if ever, considered. 

It is now possible to dump green coffee, clean it, blend 
it, transfer it and convey it to storage without attendant 
dust. In my few years of experience in the coffee industry, 
which goes back further than my almost full head of hair 
would indicate, I recall plants where green ‘coffee dust 
stood six inches high on beams, ledges and other catch-alls. 
The only things which limited its accumulation was the 
simple angle of repose. All that could collect there, did— 
and the rest fell to the floor. 

The remedy is the correct use of air streams to bring this 
dust to centralized points where it may be caught and dis- 
posed of in a proper manner. 

The dust cannot be eliminated—but it can be made to 
behave itself. It can be kept out of people's lungs. 

I am not going to dwell on roaster controls. You have 
heard a lot about them recently. Satisfactory units are pro- 
duced by a number of companies contacting the coffee pro- 
cessing industry. 


Used by A&P for 25 years 

There is nothing new about such controls. The roasting 
plants of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. have been 
100 per cent automatically controlled for the past 25 years. 
I could cite other examples of such controls being used in 
the coffee industry for many years past. Only recently, 
however, have the mass of processors become so interested. 

What has caused that interest? Perhaps there are a num- 
ber of reasons. One could be the introduction of con- 
tinuous roasters and roasting. Continuous roasters, of ne- 
cessity, must be automatically controlled. Operators of 
continuous roasters then became control-minded for their 
batch machines, and so the interest spreads. 

Labor shortages and the high cost of labor created an 
interest in automatic operation. Standardization of blends 
and the reduction in the number of blends carried by any 
particular firm helped the movement. 

But I do not wish to go too deeply into a matter such as 
roaster controls, which is quite universally understood. 
There are other features regarding controls, however, which 
may be unknown to you. Did you know that green coffee 
plants can be and are automatically controlled from the 
point where the bag is opened and dumped, in the operation 
of the cleaners, the stick and string machines, the stone 
sifters, the green coffee cleaners, the blenders and the move- 
ment of the cleaned coffee to the storage bins? All this is 
done without any manual operation. 


Continuous roasters 
Such controls can be added to any part of your process- 
ing. Controls as such are becoming extremely popular 
to regulate production in all industries. If you wish to 
know the many applications of such controls, simply call 
on those firms which have such units to offer. 
I mentioned continuous roasters. They are no longer 
a novelty. Extremely popular where runs of sufficient 
duration permit their efficient use, their low temperatures 
of operation, high velocity of products of combustion and 
limited amount of labor required make them very efficient. 
In absolute contrast to popular belief—that is, if you have 
never operated one or seen one in operation—the continu- 
ous roaster turns out a more uniform product than an op- 
erator is able to produce on a batch machine, either with or 
without instruments. 
Continuous roasters are now available for the little 
(Continued on page 65) 
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POS ANI aE RR ACSA Coffee—force for peace 


(Continued from page 10) 


H. L. = BENDIKS, INC. success under the able direction of Jim O'Connor, Albert 


Hanneman and Jack Duff. In spite of this, it was neces- 
sary during the year to re-argue the procedure with the 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS seal, ge I am Me to bite that after an ex- 
haustive investigation covering several months’ time, the 
96 Front St. 225 Magazine St. Munitions Board has acknowledged the system we de- 
veloped as one of the most efficient and equitable used in 
| the procurement of any food product for the Armed 
Services. 





IMPORTERS - JOBBERS The quiet efficiency with which the Army Grading 
Committee carries on its complicated and tremendously 
COFFEE - TEA important work is indeed a tribute to its chairman, Jim 


O'Connor, and directly or indirectly a distinct benefit 
to every person engaged in the coffee business. 

Missions like the trip Mr. Roussel and I made to Brazil 
| at the request of your directors typify the work we must 
| constantly carry on if we are to fulfill the responsibilities 
N. V. KOFFIE HANDELMY | placed upon us by the importance of the position that 
| coffee has attained in our own country and in world 


MATAGALPA | | affairs. 
| This was my first trip to a coffee producing country, and 











P. 0. Box 631 | I must say that what I found there was quite different 
rom what conditions of the past few years had led me to 
| | f h di f the past few y had led 
| expect. I was, for example, appalled at the problems of 

AMSTERDAM, C, HOLLAND || the growers in the State of Sio Paulo. The constantly 


Se declining yield per tree, plus the increasing cost of labor 
| | presents difficulties of no small magnitude. I watched 
a tree, which I had selected as being heavily laden, stripped 
of every cherry. We then weighed what we collected and 
found that those cherries would yield a mere three-quarters 

_ of a pound of green coffee. 

One of the most amazing experiences of the entire trip 
was to fly from Guaranta in the State of Sido Paulo, where 
the trees are old and look it, and the yields are low, to 
Londrina in the State of Parana, where new trees planted 
in virgin soil produce in four years and yields run up to 
five pounds per tree. 

| In Parana I discovered to my amazement that the very 
| high yield per tree reduced the cost to about one-third 

| what it was in Sao Paulo. Unfortunately, however, the 

| acreage available to coffee production in Parana is quite 
limited. Also, they say this lush growth is wearing the 

_ land out rapidly and that in 20 years Parana, too, will 
have a production problem. 

I reported the roundtable discussions Mr. Roussel and 
I had with the two principal farm group organizations of 
that country. At both these meetings two questions always 

| came up which I think clearly demonstrate the need for 
| better and more informed understanding between the pro- 
ducers and the American trade. 

One question was, “Who makes all the profit between 
the 53 cents you pay us and the 80 to 90 odd cents the 
consumer pays?’ Some of those men actually did not know 
that coffee shrinks when it is roasted! They were appalled 
at the cost of a vacuum can, machinery, delivery charges 
and the thousand-and-one other items that go into the cost 
of roasting and packaging a pound of coffee. We gave 
them this information and I think convinced them that all 
was not gold on this side of the street. 


PRODUCTS OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED — The second question was about soluble coffee. 
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Laughery named general manager 
of new Coffee Brewing Institute 


The general manager of the Coffee Brewing Insti- 
tute will be Eugene Laughery, it was made known by 
Roberto Aguilar, president of the new body. 

Institute offices are being set up on the sixth floor of 
120 Wall Street, New York City, in the same building 
as the Pan-American Coffee Bureau and the National 
Coffee Association, but entirely apart from them. 

Mr. Laughery has a broad and varied background 
in food research and technical direction. He has been 
research director of the National Cranberry Associ- 
ation, Hanson, Mass.; laboratory director of the Charles 
R. Phillips Co., Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
food specialties and flavors; technical director of the 
T. F. Naughtin Co., Omaha, Neb., baking supply 
manufacturers. 

He has also been associated in techincal positions 
with the Pabst Brewing Co. and the Corn Products 
Refining Co. 

He is a member of the American Chemical Society, 
the Institute of Food Technologists and the National 
Exchange Club. 

Mr. Laughery will assume his new post as general 
manager of the Coffee Brewing Institute about Feb- 
ruary Ist. 








had been told that in making soluble coffee much less green 
coffee was needed, so much less in fact that if all coffee 
consumed in the United States were to be of the instant 
type, we would need only 8,000,000 bags a year. When 
given the facts on this subject and when shown how 
soluble coffee was augmenting overall consumption in the 
United States, some of their fear of this new form of 
coffee appeared to be allayed. 

This trip proved beyond a doubt to Mr. Roussel and 
me that there is an urgent need for a great deal more 
work of this kind in order that we may develop the great- 
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est possible mutual understanding between the coffee 
producers and the trade of the United States. 

This has been a productive year. Much has been ac- | 
complished which will have far-reaching effects on the | 
progress of the coffee-industry. But, as always, much | 
is left that must be done in the year, and the years ahead. | 
As an industry grows, its problems become greater and | 
more difficult to solve. I have every confidence that, as | 
in the past, we will meet these problems and solve them | 
for the good of the entire industry. We will do so be- | 
cause we are ever alert to our problems and our needs, and | 
through the association have the best possible means of | 
accomplishing our purposes. 


Henschel in charge of Canco Atlantic division 


George F. Henschel, has been appointed manager of 
sales for the company’s Atlantic division, the company an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Henschel succeeds B. R. Wood, who has been named | 
assistant general manager of Canco’s general purchasing | 
department. 

The new manager of sales, a native of Philadelphia, is a 
veteran of 22 years with the can-making firm. 
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220 KOSCIUSKO SI. - BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. + NEvins 8-8100 
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NOPAL LINE j= FF CE LINE 


Regular service 

Serves the Coffee Trade with a Fast, 
Modern Fleet of American-Flag Freight 
and Passenger Vessels on Regular 
Itineraries from the Coffee Ports of 


New fast Norwegian motorships 


BRAZIL/U.S. GULF 





COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
COFFEE SERVICE ECUADOR 
The Northern Pan-American Line, A/S — Oa of 
OSLO CENTRAL AMERICA 
to 
eeu NEW YORK —LOS_ ANGELES 


JACKSONVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON SEATTLE 
BALTIMORE VANCOUVER, B. C. 


New York—Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 44 Whitehall St. 


New Orieans—Biehl & Co., Inc., 1308 National Bank of 
Commerce Building 


Houston—Bieh| & Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—F. C. MacFarlane, 209 S. La Salle St. 
Detroit—F. C. MacFarlane, 715 Transportation Bldg. 
Santos/Rio—Agencia de Vapores Grieg S/A 


eS 2 
GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: DIgby 4-6000 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


Paranagua—Transparana Ltda. 


Buenos Aires—International Freighting Corporation, Inc. 























TO NEW ORLEANS AND OTHER U.S. GULF PORTS...FROM 


SOUTH AMERICA... 


PARANAGUA, SANTOS, RIO DE JANEIRO, VICTORIA 


Regular weekly sailings 


WEST AFRICA... \ ‘Nii, 





LUANDA, LOBITO, MATADI, AMBRIZ, AMBRIZETTE, PORTO aMBons<< 8 


eae AL 
Regular three week sailings = 


{ 
7 » 
A AGENTS: is 
@ RIO DE JANEIRO: DELTA LINE, INC. } 
Rua Visconde Inhauma 134 a ay 
SANTOS: DELTA LINE, INC. ( 


Rua 15 de Novembre 176-178 , 





MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING COMPANY. INC + NEW ORLEANS LUANDA & LOBITO: 
Sociedade Luso-Americana, Ltda. 


MATADI: K> 
Nieuwe Afrikaansche Handels Vennootschap Bp 
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A SUMMARY OF INWARD - BOUND SCHEDULES ON THE COFFEE AND TEA BERTHS 


Ports and dates are subject to change, [FC—I.F.C. Lines Aeniiens for ports 
heinkd aul : 7" Independent—Independent Line Ba—Baltimore 
— eet ome te a Isbrandtsen—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. Bo—Boston 
may schedule sailings not shown in this Italian—Italian Line CC—Corpus Christi 
schedule. JavPac—Java-Pacific Line C : —~ 
Lloyd—Lloyd Brasileiro — oe 
‘ Cl—Cleveland 
lind ies in Lykes—Lykes Lines De—Detroit 
reviations for lines Maccchvutiiiech Dine GiienElalenetnis 
Alcoa—Alcoa Steamship Co. Mormac—Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. G/—Gulf ports 
Am-Exp—American Export Lines Nopal—Northern Pan-American Line Ha—Halifax 
Am-Pres—American President Lines Norton—Norton Line Ho—Houston 
ArgState—Argentine State Line NYK—Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line HR—Hampton Roads 
Am-W Afr—American-West African Line PAB—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line Jx—Jacksonville 
Barb-Frn—Barber-Fern Line PacFar—Pacific Far East Line, Inc. LA—Los Angeles 


M/—Mou. real 


Barb-W’ Afr—Barber-West African Line PacTrans—Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. , 
Barb-Wn—Barber Wilhelmsen Line Pioneer—American Pioneer Line Mo—Mobile 
Brodin—Brodin Line Prince—Prince Line, Ltd. NO—New Orleans 
Cunard—Brocklebanks’ Cunard Service R Neth—Royal Netherland Steamship Co NY—New York 
: pagal Nf—Norfolk 

Delta—Delta Line Robin—Robin Line NN—Newport News 
Dodero—Dodero Lines SCross—Southern Cross Line Pa—Philadelphia 
Ell-Buck—Ellerman & Bucknell S.S. Co. Silver—Silver Line Po—Portland 
Farrell—Farrell Lines Sprague—Sprague Steamship Line PS—Puget Sound 
Grace—Grace Line Stockard—Stockard Line SF-—Sex Francisco 
Granco—Transportadora Gran Stran—Strachan Shipping Co. Se—Seattle 

Colombiana, Lida. Swed-Am—Swedish American Line St Jo—Saint Jobn 
Gulf—Gulf & South America Steamship UFruit—United Fruit Co. Ta—Tacoma 

Co., Inc. W st Cst—West Coast Line, Inc. To—Toledo 
Hol-Int—Holland-Interamerica Line Wes-Lar—W estfal Larsen Co. Line Va—Vancouver 


COFFEE BERTHS 


SAILS SHIP LINE DUE ; SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 
ACAJUTLA 1/16 Ceti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 
1/20 Thulin UFrnit NY2/3 
1/15 Lempa UFruit Cristobal? 1/18 1/27 Mabella UFnit NY2/10 
1/25 Snefjeld UFmit Cristobal? 1/29 1/27. Avenir UFruit N02/9 
1/29 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 2/1 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 $e3/15 
1/31 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 2/3 Cape Ann UFruit NY2/17 
2/3 ~Vindeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 2/10 Copan UFruit NY2/24 
2/8 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 2/10 Levers Bend UFruit N02/23 
2/24 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 2/17. Thulin UFruit NY3/3 
3/14 Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 2/19 (Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
2/24 Mabella UFruit NY3/10 
ACAPULCO 2/24 Fiador Knot UFruit N03/9 
1/12 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 BARRIOS 
1/30 Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal' 2/13 . E 
3/7 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal’ 3/21 1/10 Byfjord UFruit NO1/18 
1/12 Copan UFrit NY1/19 
1/17 Mabay UFruit NY1/24 
AMAPALA 1/17. Marna UFruit Hol/22 NO1/25 
1/17 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 a a 
: : f 1/24 Cape Cod UFrnit NY1/31 
1/21 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 ; 2 
: ; : a 1/31 C Cumberland UFrit NY2/8 
1/25 Vindeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 : . 
P 1/31 Fiador Knot UFruit Ho2/5 N02/8 
1/26 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 j y : 
: 2/7 ~~‘ Byfjord UFruit Ho2/12 N02/15 
2/4 Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal’ 2/13 oF aa UFruit NY2/14 
2/5 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 yee ; 
: : ; 2/14 C Avinof UFruit = NY2/22 
2/20 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 : 
: 2/14 Marna UFruit Ho02/19 NO2/22 
3/10 Csti Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 ‘ : 
3/12 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal 3/21 2/ah, Same om | Sen ees 
2/28 Avenir UFruit Ho3/5 N03/8 
2/28 C Cumberland UFruit NY3/8 


ANGRA DOS REIS 


1/11 Heranger Wes-Lar LA2/6 SF2/9 Va2/15 Se2/17 Po2/19 BUENAVENTURA 

1/13 Santa Ines Grace Bal/24 Pal/26 NY1/27 
BARRANQUILLA 1/15 Banker Gulf Hol/28 NO1/31 
1/13 C Avinof UFruit = NY1/25 1/20 Bresle independence LA2/6 SF2/9 Po2/14 Se2/16 Va2/17 
1/13 Levers Bend UFruit NO01/26 1/20 Santa Olivia Grace Bal/31 NY2/2 
1/15 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 1/27 La Baule Independence LA2/10 SF2/13 Po2/18 Se2/20 Va2/21 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 


2/2 Santa Maria Grace NY2/9 1/14 Santa Ines Grace Bal/24 Pal/26 NY1/27 
2/3 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 1/17 Levers Bend UFruit NO1/26 
2/3 Santa Eliana Grace LA2/14 SF2/16 Se2/23 1/19 C Avinof UFrnit NY1/25 
2/9 = Santa Luisa Grace NY2/16 1/21 Santa Olivia Grace Bal/31 NY2/2 
2/13 Santa Elisa Grace LA2/22 SF2/24 Se3/3 1/27 Thulin UFruit NY2/3 
2/18 Santa Juana Grace LA2/27 SF3/1 Se3/8 1/31 Avenir UFmit N02/9 
2/3 Santa Maria Grace NY2/9 
2/3 = Mabella UFrit NY2/10 
CARTAGENA 2/10 Manaqui UFruit | NY2/17 
1/14 Levers Bend UFruit NO1/26 2/14 Levers Bend UFruit N02/23 
1/21 Thulin UFmit NY2/3 2/17 Copan UFruit NY2/24 
1/28 Avenir UFrnit N02/9 2/24 Thulin UFruit NY3/3 
2/11 Copan UFmit NY2/24 2/28 Fiador Knot UFmit N03/9 
2/11 Levers Bend UFruit = N02/23 3/3 Mabella UFrnit NY3/10 


2/25 Fiador Knot UFruit N03/9 
DAR es SALAAM 


CHAMPERICO 1/23 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 2/23 
2/1 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 1/27 Af Lightning Farrell NY3/4 
2/11 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 2/18 Leslie Lykes Gulf 2/23 
2/27 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 3/6 = Af Crescent Farrell NY4/10 


3/16 Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 


DURBAN 
CORINTO 1/13 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gui 2/23 
1/15 Snefjeid UFruit Cristobal 1/29 1/21 Charlotte Lykes Gulf 2/21 
1/20 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 2/5 Leslie Lykes Gulf 3/23 
1/20 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 3/3 Samarinda JavPac  LA5/1 SF5/6 Po5/13 Se5/16 Va5/18 
1/23 Vindeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 NY2/15 
1/24 Bresle Independence LA2/6 SF2/9 Po2/14 Se2/16 Va2/17 
1/25 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 EL SALVADOR 
1/31 La Baule Independence LA2/10 SF2/13 Po2/18 Se2/20 Va2/21 1/27 Bresle Independence LA2/6 SF2/9 Po2/14 Se2/16 Va2/17 
2/4‘ Cstl Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 2/3 La Baule Independence LA2/10 SF2/13 Po2/18 Se2/20 Va2/21 
2/6 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 2/8 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 
2/8  Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal’ 2/13 
2/19 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 
3/9 Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
3/16 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal’ 3/21 GUATEMALA 
1/10 La Heve Independence LA1/16 SF1/19 Sel/24 Val/25 Pol/28 
1/15 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 
CRISTOBAL 1/28 Bresle Independence LA2/6 SF2/9 Po2/14 Se2/16 Va2/17 
1/12 Cape Ann 


UFruit = NY1/18 2/2  Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal’.2/13 

















Where you want it... 
When you want it... 


Your coffee arrives in perfect condition at 
our modern terminal at Pier 25, North River, 
New York, in just 13 days from Santos —12 
days from Rio—when it comes via Argentine 
State Line. Our large fleet of modern freight- 
ers, plus three new passenger liners—RIO DE 
LA PLATA, EVITA and RIO JACHAL — op- 
erate a swift, dependable cargo service be- 
tween East Coast of South America ports and 
New York. Your coffee is handled by experi- 
enced, efficient crews, in and out of immacu- 
late holds, assuring a minimum of bag damage 
and flavor contamination from dockside in 
Rio or Santos to truck or lighter in New York. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


Boyd, Weir and Sewell, Inc., General Agents 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. BO 9-5660 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 


2/4 La Baule Independence LA2/10 SF2/13 Po2/18 Se2/20 Va2/21 
2/9 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 
3/10 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal! 3/21 


GUAYAQUIL 


1/31 Santa Eliana Grace LA2/14 SF2/16 Se2/23 
2/15 Santa Juana Grace LA2/27 SF3/1 Se3/8 


LA LIBERTAD 


1/12 Lempa UFruit Cristobal? 1/18 
1/16 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 
1/23 Snefjeld UFruit Cristobal? 1/29 
1/28 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 


1/29 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 
1/30 Vindeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 NY2/15 


2/3 Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal' 2/13 

2/8 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 $e3/27 
2/23 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 
3/11 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal' 3/21 

3/13 Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
LA UNION 

1/18 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal' 1/26 

1/19 Snefield UFruit Cristobal? 1/29 

1/24 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 

1/27 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 


1/27  Vindeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 NY2/15 
2/5 Cstl Nomad Grace Cristobal’ 2/13 
2/6 Cstl Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 
2/21 Archor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 
3/11 Cst! Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
3/13 Gunrers Knot Grace Cristobal’ 3/21 


LIMON 

1/10 Cape Ann UFruit NY1/18 
1/16 C Avinof UFruit = NY1/25 
1/20 Levers Bend UFruit NO1/26 
1/24 Thulin UFruit = NY2/3 
1/31 Mabella UFruit NY2/10 
2/3 Avenir UFruit N02/9 
2/7 = Manaqui UFruit NY2/17 
2/14 Copan UFruit = NY2/24 
2/17 Levers Bend UFrnit N02/3 
2/21 Thulin UF ruit NY3/3 
2/28 Mabella UFruit NY3/10 
3 


3 Fiador Knot UFruit N03/9 


LOBITO 

1/26 Af Glade Farrell NY2/23 
1/29 Af Pilgrim Farrell NY2/17 
2/2 ‘Del Rio Delta N02/28 
2/26 Af Pilot Farrell NY3/17 
3/2 ‘Del Sol Delta N03/28 
3/10 Granviile Am-W Afr NY4/15 
3/21 Del Oro Delta N04/15 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


1/11  Silverwave JavPac LA3/30 SF4/5 Po4/12 Se4/15 Va4/17 
1/16 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 2/23 
1/24 Charlotte Lykes Guif 2/21 


2/7 ~~ Leslie Lykes Lykes Gulf 3/23 
3/5 Samarinda JavPac LAS/1 SF5/6 Po5/13 Se5/16 Va5/18 


LUANDA 

1/23 Af Glade Farrell NY2/23 
1/24 Del Rio Delta N02/28 
1/26 Af Pilgrim Farrell NY2/17 
2/23 Af Pilot Farrell NY3/17 
2/24 Del Sol Deita N03/28 
3/7 Granville Am-W Afr NY3/31 
3/15 Del Oro Delta N04/15 
MARACAIBO 


1/18 Cst! Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 
1/19 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 
2/3 Anchor Hitch Grace LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 
2/21 = Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
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Regular Service 
From The Principal Brazilian Ports To: 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Lloyd 
BRASILEIR 


(Partrimonio Nacional) 


Owned and operated exclusively by the 
Brazilian Government, LLOYD BRASIL- 
EIRO includes the American Line in its 
list of services vital to Brazil’s trade re- 
lations with the commercial centres of 
the world. The American Line maintains 
regular service from the principal Brazilian 
coffee ports to New York and New Or- 
leans. with facilities (as cargo offers) at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jackson- 
ville and Houston. 





Bringing North and South America neaer each other, LLOYD 
BRASILEIRO makes the Good Neighbor a Close Neighbor. 


= eeuveneeessnnenenen 








NEW ORLEANS 
305 Board of Trade Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
17 Battery Place 
























Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil Line’s reliable 
coffee cargo service is 
founded on a100-year record 
of skilled seamanship... 
Fast schedules from 


Brazil to Pacific Coast 
coffee centers 


















PACIFIC- ARGENTINE- f / Accomoda- 

BRAZIL LIME, INC. tions for 12 

POPE & TALSOT, INC. / Passengers 
AGENTS | ] 


POPE & TALBOT 


/ LINES | 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL LINE 
PACIFIC WEST INDIES - PUERTO RICO 
PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 320 CALIFORNIA ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 





MATADI 
ror FAST DEPENDABLE DELIVERY ‘ir"r2,sxss:2ns 
1/20 Af Glade Farrell NY2/23 
% 1/21 Del Rio Delta. N02/28 
. -. of your mild coffees 1/23 Af Pilgrim Farrell, «= NY2/17 
2/20 Af Pilot Farrell NY3/17 
to United States markets ... 2/21 Del Sol Delta NO3/28 
3/5 ~~ Granville Am-W Afr NY4/15 
rely on 3/13 Del Oro Delta NY4/15 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY jf somes 


1/17 Af Lightning Farrell NY3/4 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE oe 


2/24 a Robin NY4/4 
Regular Sailings between 2/24 Af Crescent Farrell = NY4/10 

3/17 Gray Robin NY4/25 
GUATEMALA NICARAGUA EN 


EL SALVADOR COSTA RICA 1/10 Mormacreed Mormac Bal/30 Pa2/1 Bo2/3 NY2/5 
HONDURAS COLOMBIA 1/13 Deland Brodin Bal/S1.WY2/3.Be2/5 Pa2V/7 


and NEW YORK- NEW ORLEANS - HOUSTON | 





1/20 Mormacguif Mormac LA2/13 SF2/16 Va2/20 Se2/22 Po2/24 
1/20 Mormacdawn Mormac Jx2/5 Bo2/9 NY2/10 Pa2/13 Ba2/15 Nf2/16 








1/25 Del Alba Delta NO2/18 Ho2/23 
and other U.S. ports 1/28 Sygna SCross NY2/17 Bo2/20 Pa2/23 Ba2/24 
Aes 1/29 Mormackite Mormac Ba2/14 Pa2/16 Bo2/18 NY2/19 
/ 2/1 ~~ Santos Stockard NY2/20 


NEW YORK: 
Pier 3, North River 


NEW ORLEANS: 
321 St. Charles St. 


2/6  Mormacrey Mormac LA3/2 SF3/5 Va3/9 Se3/11 Po3/13 
2/8 Del Mundo Delta N03/5 Ho3/16 
3/6  Stockholt Stockard NY3/26 


PORT SWETTENHAM 
1/28 Arnold Mrsk Maersk = NY3/21 











2/7 — Cingalese Prince Ha3/14 Bo3/17 NY3/18 
3/7 ‘British Prince Ha4/11 Bo4/14 NY4/15 
4/7 Eastern Prince Ha5/12 Bo5/15 NY5/16 
5/7 Javanese Prince Ha6/11 Bo6/14 NY6/15 
PUNTARENUS 
MALZON | C LT p 1/17 Leon UFruit Cristobal? 2/3 
a9 s 1/19  Visdeggen UFruit Cristobal? 2/6 NY2/15 
1/22 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 
| | 1/23 Anchor Hitch Grace Cristobal’ 1/26 
Coffee Exporters 1/23 Bresle Independence LA2/6 SF2/9 Po2/14 Se2/16 Va2/17 
1/30 La Baule Independence LA2/10 SF2/13 Po2/18 Se2/20 Va2/21 
| 2/1 = Cstl Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 
SANTOS e BRAZIL | 2/5 La Hague Independence LA2/15 SF2/18 Se2/23 Va2/24 Po2/27 
2/10 Csti Nomad Grace Cristobal’ 2/13 
2/16 Anchor Hitch Grace L3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 
3/6  Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
3/18 Gunners Knot Grace Cristobal’ 3/21 


Represented in all U.S.A. by 
OTIS, McALLISTER CO. | RIO de JANEIRO 














1/10 Del Mar Delta N01/23 
CS — 1/10 Alphacca Hol-Int NY1/26 Bol/29 Pa2/1 Ba2/3 HR2/4 
1/12 Heranger Wes-Lar LA2/6 SF2/9 Va2/15 Se2/17 Po2/19 
f —— = 1/13 Mormacgulf Mormac LA2/13 SF2/16 Va2/20 Se2/22 Po2/24 
1/16 Bardaland Brodin Bal/31 NY2/3 Bo2/5 Pa2/7 
° ee 4 1/16 Del Viento’ Deita N02/5 Ho2/10 
Comissérios e Exportadores | 115 Veneauela  tioyi  nv2/2 
1/21 Uruguay Mormac NY2/2 
1/23 Alwaki Hol-Int NY2/8 Bo2/12 Pa2/14 Ba2/15 HR2/17 
BARROS S A 1/24 Del Norte Deita N02/6 
1/30 Mormacrey Mormac LA3/2 SF3/5 Va3/9 Se3/11 Po3/13 
1/30 Del Alba Delta N02/18 Ho2/23 
1/31 Sygna SCross NY2/17 Bo2/20 Pa2/23 Ba2/24 
2/4 — Santos Stockard NY2/20 
Coffee Exporters 2/5 Del Sud —Delta.—=—=(NO2/19 
2/13 Del Mundo Delta N03/5 Ho3/10 
3/9 = Stockholt Stockard NY3/26 
P. O. Box 1047 
SAN JOSE 


Rua do Comércio No. 26 
1/31 Gunners Knot Grace LA2/9 SF2/12 Se2/17 
2/10 Csti Avnturer Grace LA2/19 SF2/22 Se3/27 
SANTOS, BRAZIL 2/26 Anchor Hitch Grace  LA3/7 SF3/10 Se3/15 


3/15 Cstl Nomad Grace LA3/25 SF3/28 Se4/2 
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SAILS SHIP 


SANTOS 


1/10 = Alphacca 
1/10 Heranger 
1/14 Del Viento 
1/15 Bardaland 
1/15 Mormacreed 
1/18 Mormacguif 
1/18 Venezuela 
1/19 Uruguay 
1/22 Alwaki 
1/23 Del Norte 
1/23 Mormacdawn 
1/26 Mormacstar 
1/28 Del Alba 
1/30 Sygna 

1/31 Mormackite 
2/3 ~~ Santos 

2/4 ~—Del Sud 
2/4 = Mormacrey 
2/11 Del Mundo 
3/8  Stockholt 


TAMPICO 


1/27 Danaholm 
2/18 Tunaholm 
3/18 Danaholm 


VERA CRUZ 


1/24 Danaholm 
2/16 Tunaholm 
3/16 Danaholm 


VICTORIA 


1/11  Paraguai 
2/1 ~——ODel Alba 
2/15 Del Mundo 


CALCUTTA 


1/21 City B’klyn 
1/23 Mahanada 
1/24 Exchange 
2/7 ~~ City Carlisle 
2/8  Roebiah 

3/8  Silverspray 


COCHIN 


2/18 Cingalese 
3/18 British 
4/18 Eastern 
5/18 Javanese 


COLOMBO 


1/22 Billiton 
1/28 Exchange 
2/10 Arnold Mrsk 
2/16 Silvercrest 
2/16 Cingalese 
3/16 British 
3/22 Silvermoon 
4/16 Eastern 
5/16 Javanese 


DJAKARTA 


4/21 Javanese 


HONG KONG 


1/13 Cleveland 
1/13 McKinley 
1/19 Olga Mrsk 
1/26 = Igadi 

1/29 Bay 

2/2 Madison 
2/3 = ‘Hulda Mrsk 


JANUARY, 


LINE DUE 


Hol-Int NY1/26 Bol/29 Pa2/1 Ba2/3 Nf2/4 
Wes-Lar LA2/6 SF2/9 Va2/15 Se2/17 Po2/19 
Delta N02/5 Ho2/10 

Brodin Bal/31 NY2/3 Bo2/5 Pa2/7 

Mormac Bal/30 Pa2/1 Bo2/3 NY2/5 

Mormac LA2/13 SF2/16 Va2/20 Se2/22 Po2/24 
Lloyd NY2/2 

Mormac NY2/2 

Hol-Int NY2/8 Bo2/12 Pa2/14 Ba2/15 HR2/17 
Deita N02/6 

Mormac Jx2/5 Bo2/9 NY2/10 Pa2/13 Ba2/15 Nf2/16 
Mormac Ba2/8 Pa2/10 NY2/12 Bo2/14 

Delta NO2/18 Ho2/23 

SCross NY2/17 Bo2/20 Pa2/23 Ba2/24 
Mormac Ba2/14 Pa2/16 Bo2/18 NY2/19 
Stockard NY2/20 

Delta N02/19 

Mormac LA3/2 SF3/5 Va3/9 Se3/11 Po3/13 
Delta N03/5 Ho3/10 

Stockard NY3/26 


Swed-Am Ha2/18 St Jo2/20 
Swed-Am Ha3/13 St Jo3/15 
Swed-Am Ha4/7 


Swed-Am Ha2/18 St Jo2/20 
Swed-Am Ha3/13 St Jo3/15 
Swed-Am Ha4/7 


Lloyd NO1/26 Ho2/1 
Delta N02/18 Ho2/23 
Deita N03/5 Ho3/10 


TEA BERTHS 


Ell-Buck Ha2/23 Bo2/25 NY2/27 Pa3/1 Nf3/3 Ba3/5 
Cunard Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 

Am-Exp Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 

Ell-Buck Bo3/11 NY3/12 Pa3/15 Nf3/17 Ba3/18 
JavPac $F3/13 LA3/18 Po4/4 Va4/8 Se4/11 

JavPac SF4/10 LA4/15 Po5/2 Va5/5 Se5/9 


Prince Ha3/14 Bo3/17 NY3/18 
Prince Ha4/11 Bo4/14 NY4/15 
Prince Ha5/12 Bo5/15 NY5/16 
Prince Ha6/11 Bo6/14 NY6/15 


JavPac LA3/2 SF3/16 Va3/18 

Am-Exp Bo NY Pa Ba Nf 

Maersk NY3/21 

JavPac LA4/1 SF4/4 Po4/12 Se4/15 Va4/17 
Prince Ha3/14 Bo3/17 NY3/18 

Prince Ha4/11 Bo4/14 NY4/15 

JavPac LAS/3 SF5/7 Po5/14 Se5/17 Va5/19 
Prince Ha5/12 Bo5/15 NY5/16 

Prince Ha6/11 Bo6/14 NY6/15 


Prince Ha6/11 Bo6/14 NY6/15 


Am-Pres SF1/31 LA2/5 
Am-Pres SF2/8 LA2/11 
Maersk NY3/4 
Stockard NY3/7 

Pioneer NY3/8 

Am-Pres SF2/21 LA2/24 
Maersk NY3/20 


1953 




















AMERICAN oe ye ayy BRAZIL 
rvice between East 
REPUBLICS Coast of United States } pres send A 
LINE and the countries of r 
PACIFIC Freight and Passenger 
Service between West ) BRAZIL 


REPUBLICS sgh « URUGUAY 
Coast of United States 
LINE and the countries of ( ARGENTINA 


Freight and Passenger | DENMARK 
Mage Service between East ) SWEDEN 
Coast of United States | POLAND 


| NORWAY 


LINE and the countries of FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


For complete information apply 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES 


5 Broadway, New York 4 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 














Ship via 
' Grancolombiana 


Regular Sailings between the coffee ports of 


Colombia 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 
and New York 
New Orleans 
Montreal 











Other ports as cargo offers. 





30 ships serving 
the TOP market in 
th America 


Transportadora Grancolombiana, Ltda., 
General Agents 
52 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. * 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cable Address: Grancolomb 
AGENTS: New Orleans: Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc. 
Montreal: Robert Reford Co. Ltd. + Detroit: W. J. Maddock & Cm 
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SAILS = SHIP LINE DUE 





2/8 Lake Pioneer NY2/18 

2/8 Wilson Am-Pres SF2/26 

2/12 Jefferson Am-Pres SF3/10 LA3/13 

2/15 Peter Mrsk Maersk NY4/2 

2/28 Cleveland Am-Pres SF3/18 LA3/23 

2/28 Pierce Am-Pres SF3/16 LA3/20 

3/3 = Trein Mrsk Maersk NY4/17 

3/7 ‘Taft Am-Pres SF4/2 La4/5 

3/24 Wilson Am-Pres SF4/11 LA4/16 

4/1 = McKinley Am-Pres SF4/16 LA4/20 

4/4 Madison Am-Pres SF4/30 LA5S/3 

4/15 Cleveland Am-Pres SF5/3 

KOBE 

1/14 Wave Pioneer NY2/15 

1/17 Cleveland Am- Pres SF1/31 LA2/5 

1/21 McKinley Am-Pres SF2/8 LA2/11 

1/26 Olga Mrsk Maersk NY3/4 

1/28 Igadi Stockard NY3/7 

1/28 Cove Pioneer 3/2 

2/3 ~Bay Pioneer NY3/8 

2/6 Madison Am-Pres SF2/21 LA2/24 

2/8 Hulda Mrsk Maersk NY3/20 

2/12 Wilson Am-Pres SF2/26 

MEDITERRANEAN 2/20 Jefferson Am-Pres SF3/10 LA3/13 

2/22 Peter Mrsk Maersk NY4/2 

3/4 Cleveland Am-Pres SF3/18 LA3/23 
BLACK SEA RED SEA INDIA 3/7 ‘Trein Mrsk Maersk NY4/17 

3/13 Lake Pioneer NY3/18 
PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA 3/15 Taft Am-Pres SF4/2 LA4/5 

3/28 Wilson Am-Pres SF4/11 LA4/16 

4/12 Madison Am-Pres SF4/30 LAS/3 

4/19 Cleveland Am-Pres SF5/3 


AMERICAN EXPORT sem 


1/11 Jeppesen Mrsk Maersk NY2/16 


LINES 1/28 Olga Mrsk Maersk NY3/4 









































1/30 Iadi Stockard NY3/7 
37-39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 2/11 Hulda Mrsk © Maersk + NY3/20 
2/25 Peter Mrsk Maersk NY4/2 
3/10 Trein Mrsk © Maersk =NY4/17 
ORTEGA AND EMIGH, INC. | | TANGA 
1/21 Af Lightning Farrell + NY3/4 
Coffee Importer: 1/25 Kenneth McKay Lykes Gulf 2/23 
2/24 Leslie Lykes Gulf 3/23 
2/28 Af Crescent Farrell NY4/10 
Quality Coffees From YOKOHAMA 
1/15 Jeppesen Mrsk Maersk NY2/16 
COLOMBIA-SANTOS 1/17 Wave Pioneer NY2/15 
> al 1/19 Cleveland Am-PYres SF1/31 LA2/5 
GUATEMALA-EL SALVADOR-COSTA RICA ie ae poalpateg > aalecyoad 
MEXICO-NICARAGUA i} | 1/31 Olga Mrsk Maersk NY3/4 
i} | 2/1 Cove Pioneer NY3/2 
|| 2/5 tgadi Stockard NY3/7 
< 2/6 Bay Pioneer NY3/8 
» 2/10 Madison Am-Pres SF2/21 LA2/24 
461 Market St. San Francisco 2/14 Jeffersen Am-Pres SF3/10 LA3/13 
2/15 Hulda Mrsk Maersk + =NY3/20 
2/6 Lake Pioneer NY3/18 
2/28 Peter Mrsk Maersk NY4/2 
3/6 Cleveland Am-Pres SF3/18 LA3/23 
3/15 Trein Mrsk Maersk NY4/17 
COMERCIAL ANTONIO PEREZ S/A || 3° = Am-Pres SF4/2 LAN/S 
3/30 Wilson Am-Pres SF4/11 LA4/16 
4/16 Madison Am-Pres SF4/30 LA5S/3 
Coffee Exporters 4/21 Cleveland Am-Pres SF5/3 
1 freight for New York, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 
SANTOS = BRAZIL 2 = freignt pd Atlantic "and. Gulf ‘es Oe omeshignasnt at Cristobal, C. Z. 
Agents Mincing Lane holds first coffee 
a BOLTE agro > ig auction since December, 1941 
ew Yo ew leans : : 
The first coffee auction since December, 1941, was held 
WELDON H. EMIGH CO., INC. at Mincing Lane, London, on January 9th. 
San Francisco The auction comprised 2,014 bags of various growth, 
including some damaged lots. 
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Radio-machine gun fire 
for coffee in 1953 program 


(Continued from page 17) 





of local Hooper and Pulse ratings. In 40 weeks, that’s 
360,000,000 total delivered messages. 

The Nielsen Radio Index people did a study recently for 
the Broadcast Advertising Bureau on ‘The cumulative audi- 
ence of five daytime spots per week.” This study covered 
a number of typical national spot schedules and showed 
that the average housewife heard approximately two spots 
per week of each advertiser. It reported that 14 to 21 per 


cent of all the families in an average market were reached | 


through just five spots on one radio station, during a single 
week. With the Bureau’s 40 weeks of broadcasting and 
the natural turnover of listening audiences, I think all of 
us must agree with the conclusion of B.A.B. “that radio. . . 
and only radio... . 
market in a period of a few days or weeks.” 

So much for repetition and impact. Now a little about 
the one-minute spots themselves. Their structure is the 
familiar one of a jingle opening, spoken middle, and jingle 
closing. I think all of us from experience have come to 
know the soundness of this structure: the jingle for atten- 
tion, interest and remembrance; the spoken middle for re- 
peating the coffee-break story (and also for inclusion. of 
sound brewing instructions); then the jingle sign-off for 
recall and further remembering. There are separate versions 
of the jingle for morning and afternoon programs. 

In addition, we employ locally-spoken “‘lead-ins” and 
“lead-outs.”” Not only does this have the practical effect 
of lengthening our purchased minute, but it surrounds our 
spot with the program personality running the overall show 
in which our spot “‘participates’, adding local endorsement 
of the coffee-break. 

We supply scripts for these “‘lead-ins” and “‘lead-outs”’, 
although the local announcer is encouraged to change them 
to fit his or her style. The important thing is that it is not 
left to chance. We keep them supplied with appropriate 
material. In the vacation season, our ‘“‘lead-outs’ were de- 
voted largely to the “coffee stop” idea, stopping for a rest 
and coffee when vacation-driving. At the year-end, our 
“‘lead-outs” deal with the Bureau’s ‘One for the Road” story. 

Your Bureau's program is one of the soundest with which 
we've ever been associated. And I can promise you, speak- 
ing for radio and with great confidence, that in the year 
ahead our program will grow in audience delivered, in 
coffee-breaks achieved and in coffee volume moved . . . 
particularly if you and we can put industrywide selling 
support behind the powerful coffee-break idea. 


The Coffee Brewing Institute is born 


(Continued from page 13) 





Brewing Committee is to continue and expand, I ask you, 
isn't the important thing not, ‘Who will pay the bills?” 
but, “Will the bills be paid?” 

It wasn't long after our convention in Boca Raton in 
December, 1950, that the Pan-American Coffee Bureau indi- 
cated it wanted to support the coffee brewing program 
carried on by our association for so many years. Their 
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reaches virtually every family in every 











OUR STORAGE FACILITIES 
ARE MODERN — 
CONVENIENT — 
COMPLETE 


We have up-to-date storage facilities for 
all types of products including bulk liquid 
storage. Our comprehensive public ware- 
housing service includes complete handling 
and drayage facilities. And, in addition, we're 
equipped to provide fast, efficient field ware- 
housing service in the 48 States, Canada and 
Puerto Rico. 


DOUGLAS PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


and 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
118 North Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 
50 Broad Street 300 Montgomery Street 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 

















The Leader 





* Registered trade mark of The Enterprise Aluminum Co 

The acclaim of millions of housewives has 

placed the Genuine Drip-O-lator by Enterprise 

in the position of leadership. As a leader, the 

Drip-O-lator lives up to its name in “sparking” 

increased sales. It makes the ideal sales stimu- 
lating companion for any product. 


THE ENTERPRISE ALUMINUM CO. 
Masslion, Ohio 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
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problem appeared to be mostly one of technicality, by which 
I mean, could they properly appropriate funds from the 
Bureau budget to finance a committee of the National Coffee 
Association? 

In trying to find an answer to this enigma, the idea was 
proposed, “Why not form an entirely separate organization 
to carry on the work of the Coffee Brewing Committee, a 
separate entity representing both the Bureau and the As- 
sociation, operating with the advice and counsel of both, 
but not actually a part of either?’ 

This idea took root. Consideration of such an organi- 
zation extended on through James De Armond’s last term 
as president of the National Coffee Association and fell into 
the lap of Edward Aborn, as so many other problems of 
the Coffee Brewing Committee have done before. 

An agreement was entered into by the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau and the National Coffee Association on April 
21st, 1952 which provided for the establishment of the 
Coffee Brewing Institute. This agreement was signed by 
Walder Lima Sarmanho, president, for the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, and Edward Aborn, president, for the Na- 
tional Coffee Association. 

It was stipulated in the agreement that the Coffee Brewing 
Institute should function under the direction of a Board 
of Directors to be composed of three appointed by the 
executive committee of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
and ‘wo directors of the National Coffee Association. The 
group appointed to get the Coffee Brewing Institute started 
consisted of Walder Lima Sarmanho, Andres Uribe and 
Roberto Aguilar, representing the Pan-American Coffee 





Greetings 


NIOAC « Cia, Ltpa. 


EXPORTADORES 


P. 0. BOX, 186 RUA FREI GASPAR 
Cable: 10/12 (terreo) 
“MONICA” SANTOS 








What will the Coffee Brewing 
Institute do about solubles? 


“Maybe I'm wrong, but I don’t care whether a con- 
sumer uses ground coffee and makes it in a coffee-brewing 
device of some kind, or uses an extract in dry or liquid 
form. They're still drinking coffee. And with all the 
attraction that soluble coffee has been made to have for 
the consumer, maybe there is a job in that field for the 
Coffee Brewing Institute to look into. 

“I'm not saying it will be No. 1 on the agenda. It 
probably won't be. But coffee is coffee, and remember, 
the main purpose of the Brewing Institute is to foster 
improvement in the quality of coffee as a beverage. 

“We have to remember that while there are some com- 
panies in the soluble coffee business who are not—shall 
we say—'in the regular coffee business,’ they neverthe- 
less are in the coffee busines, competing for favor in the 
homes of America. 

“And since so many of the old-line coffee roasters in 
our group are getting into the soluble coffee business, 
we'd*better recognize that it isn’t the size or shape of the 
jar, or the price on the cap that is going to be the final 
answer.” 

—T. Carroll Wilson, announcing the Coffee Brewing 
Institute, Inc., at the 1952 convention of the National 
Coffee Association. 








Bureau; and W. Wirt Wickes and T. Carroll Wilson, repre- 
senting the National Coffee Association. 

This group, meeting in New York on September 15th, 
1952, to begin formalization of the Coffee Brewing Insti- 
tute, established as its broad objectives the maintenance and 
improvement of the quality of coffee as a beverage and the 
fostering of study and research toward that end. 

I might add that the Coffee Brewing Committee of the 
National Coffee Association will continue to function, not 
as a part of the Coffee Brewing Institute, but in an advisory 
capacity on behalf of the National Coffee Association, to 
suggest courses of action, problems that should be met, and 
avenues through which they should be approached. The 
same applies to NCA’s Hotel and Restaurant Committee. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, as the other member of 
the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., may, of course, establish 
similar advisory groups. 
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m/s Stockholt m/s Alf Lindeberg 
15 days service from Santos to New York 


Rio de Janeiro 
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OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS DEPENDABLE SERVICE TO THE COFFEE TRADE 
STOCKARD & COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
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COMPANHIA FINANCIADORA 


P. O. Box 887 





Coffee Exporters 
SANTOS, BRAZIL 


COMERCIO & EXPORTACIO 


Cable: “FINANCIAL” 
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Coffee Movement In The U. S. Market 
(Figures in 1,000 bags) 
Total Deliveries—from: Visible Supply—ist of Month 
Entries Brazil Others Total Brazil Others Total 
1951 
EI a is ws newer tenon naa ane 1,310 741 602 1,343 887 395 1,282 
| Ee Maer a ee SOU ee Rem ba 1,314 778 622 1,400 920 332 1,252 
MSG irade tue ce toot asleae ee 1,244 738 646 1,384 739 357 1.096 
MBN sos occa Paice Ras coca ea 1,038 479 588 1,067 559 360 919 
September ee PE eR ee ne eee 1,189 769 401 1,170 836 300 1,136 
COROT oe .ok 5 cco ego ieee pac nbacecume ne 1,459 929 410 1,339 998 303 1,301 
DeCOMI NBO etie caer te oteian eae 1,538 820 592 1,412 1,008 184 1,192 
1952 
NOONAN o's icc: 6 ais sce eaean wendosee rete 2,006 1,150 882 2,037 1,123 211 1,364 
WOREAUUA Sc). acts <c Wa racetiadedvavoccant 2,138 800 1,041 1,841 926 327 1,253 
WADE? 6 clad s vincemscicace Cau Ku bear w eee 1,002 952 732 1,684 1,033 504 1,537 
ROR oe os enon sa londanie uence Aleta’ 1,569 908 786 1,694 953 458 1,411 
May ic So Gc LAR ALES CWE MMOL EE hee 1,074 617 588 1,205 749 442 1,191 
EMME aired tee Brisa pin ode Hee eae 1,179 616 605 1,221 808 405 1,213 
RR hs Pee, icrealy cata wal sles ae er cawmeeneds 1,300 756 756 1,512 754 406 1,160 
NEON oo cia: oie hs Dain Rede WWE hee OES 1,130 645 458 1,103 659 352 1,011 
September ...... Tae vae Ue Seed nee ens 1,772 974 514 1,488 1,021 366 1,387 
DON OS pete eben remy Pauen hele mente 1,724 1,182 819 2,001 1,036 436 1,572 
ISIRMNARIONE oo xe sos Sec aves ees 1,235 760 557 1,317 773 296 1,069 
Die OREES oie cc ral Pca fe dete eae 2,002 955 894 1,849 821 271 1,038 
Figures by N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., in bags of origin. (Preliminary) 








The coffee outlook pati will be rectified by eagle-eyed arbitra- 
Considerable interest has been expressed in the series “But supposing one owns a type or grade of commodity 
of five articles on ‘Using the Coffee Futures Market,” by that is not deliverable on the Exchange, what then? The 
E. A. Beveridge, commodity economist with Merrill Lynch, obvious example in the coffee trade is the question of 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which appeared in this magazine hedging Colombians and other milds on a futures con- 
during the latter part of 1952. tract that is reflecting the price of Brazilian coffee. For 
Those articles, as coffee men at the Boca Raton con- the most part it can be said that there is some relationship 
vention discovered, are now available in booklet form. between all types of coffee and a price chart of each looks 
Mention of these facts is pertinent to this corner. Your remarkably similar in 1949 and 1950, years of wide fluc- 
commentator is conyinced that many coffee men could do tuation. Closer scrutiny, however, will reveal that the 
much to make their coffee outlook more profitable and _ difference between, say, Manizales and Santos 4's on the 
less hazardous by a better knowledge of how to use futures spot in N. Y., ranged between about five cents and two 
in their operations. cents. This means that the basis between Colombians and 
As an additional note on the wealth of material in the the futures contract will not necessarily have the relation- 
booklet, we'd like to pass along a part of a comment in a_ ship that exists for the deliverable grades. 
recent Merrill Lynch coffee letter: “Does this mean, then, that it is dangerous or inad- 
Hedging operations imply that a position taken in visable to hedge milds on the New York Coffee & Sugar 
actuals is being protected in the futures market. Insofar Exchange? The answer is, “Yes,” if one is not prepared 
as they are delivery contracts, futures become spot con- to study and continuously follow the price relationship 
tracts with delivery at the selier’s option, to all intents that exists between the two types of coffee. But the real 
and purposes, during the period of delivery. A close re- answer is “No” if one assumes that the same care and study 
lation must exist between the price of a maturing futures will be given to the relationships as is customarily given 
contract and the spot market for the grade and type of the to other facets of the coffee business. 
commodity being delivered on contract. By the same “It is a question of timing. The objective is to con- 
token, a close relationship must hold between the price of fine hedging operations, for the most part, to the times 
a deferred futures contract and the price for the same when certain advantageous relationships exist between the 
type for delivery in the same period in the open market. price of Colombians and that of the basic grade of futures, 
“The point that needs emphasizing is that so long as Santos 4’s. The former have consistently traded at a 
one is operating in the futures market against a deliverable premium of from about five to two cents during recent 
grade on the contract, the question of timing is of no years. Hedge sales against Colombians should be made 
great importance provided one wants price protection. therefore, at a time when the difference is narrow, since 
The basis—the difference between the price of futures on any widening one will gain more (or lose less) on the 
and actuals in similar position—should be pretty constant, value of the actuals held relative to the futures.” 





Serving The Coffee, Tea & Spice Trade Fer Many Years Riverfront Warehouses ° 


Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc.|} Bowne Morton’s Stores, Inc. 


57 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 611 SMITH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BOwling Gree MAin 5-4680 
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Coffee convention sees good year 
(Continued from page 9) 





of the many thousands of articles published because of 
these efforts. The articles ranged from stories about 
coffee for parties to the place of coffee in international 
trade. 

Mr. Neuman emphasized the difference between these 
constructive articles and radio comments and the kind of 
things that were being said about coffee only a few years 
ago. 

“This is not a publicity campaign,” Mr. Neuman de- 
clared. ‘We conduct a program of public relations, a 
program which results in newspaper and magazine articles 
which give people a reason for feeling kindly toward the 
industry and the product. Publicity for coffee is easy to 
get. Setting up and operating a network of public re- 
lations offices from coast to coast devoted to the common 
interest of progress for the industry is a very different 
thing.” 

Mr. Neuman reviewed the public relations achieve- 
ments of the committee in the restaurant field, on the de- 
velopment of the new Army coffee urn, among manage- 
ment generally, and in establishing NCA as the recognized 
source of news about coffee. 

“A public relations program cannot manufacture good 
news about an industry,’ Mr. Neuman said. ‘‘But it can 
call attention to honest facts of accomplishment. It can 
do this if it is an intelligent program, well managed and 
carefully planned.” 

Fred Vollmer, president of the National Restaurant 
Association, told the gathering that the restaurant busi- 
ness is the fourth largest industry in the United States, 
with 550,000 public feeding establishments serving 25 
per cent of all the food consumed in the United States. 
This food is consumed in a total of some 70,000,000 
meals eaten away from the home, he added. 

“I rarely visit a restaurant where I find poor coffee,” 
Mr. Vollmer said. “ I find the reverse in many homes 
in which I visit. The type of coffee served in most homes 
would ruin a restaurant in a short time.” 

Restaurants are seeking better equipment, better means 
of merchandising, better trained employees and better 
management, Mr. Vollmer pointed out. 

“I feel that other branches of the food industry are 
much more conscious of the growing power of this young 
giant than the coffee industry,” he declared. ‘The 


restaurant industry needs your cooperation in every possi- 
ble manner, and I am sure this cooperation will not be 
a one-way street.” 

Dr. Raymond Moley, journalist and professor of public 
law at Columbia University, predicted that the new ad- 
ministration in Washington would unite the conservative 
elements of the nation and thus create a “new” political 
party. 

“I believe there will be less disposition on the part of 
government to substitute its own business judgement for 
that of private management,” Mr, Moley said. “I be- 
lieve there will be a disposition to impose taxes for the 
purpose of raising revenue, rather than to affect funda- 
mental social and economic reforms. Finally, I believe 
the great instrumentalities of government will once more 
be administered by people who are in sympathy with a 
free economy.” 

Murray Shields, vice president of the Bank of The 
Manhattan Co., declared present levels of U. S. business 
probably would hold for several months ahead, with many 
social and economic gains predictable under the incoming 
administration. 

“However, neither business nor government should as- 
sume that the present economy is impervious to under- 
mining influences,’ he warned, and urged such  safe- 
guards as additional incentives to savings so that funds 
for new investments could be supplied in a non-inflationary 
way. 

Rear-Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, retired naval intelli- 
gence expert and avthority on the Far East, told the con- 
vention that international problems outweigh all domestic 
issues except deficit spending. 

We must have domestic security first of all, against at- 
tack from outside and within, Admiral Zacharias urged. 
Russia will never become involved with us unless she ts 
certain she can immobilize us here, he declared. 


Predict good coffee crop in Ethiopia 

A good Ethiopian coffee crop may be expected during 
the coming year, according to reports. The coffee crop 
forecast for the Ethiopian year, September 11th, 1952 to 
September 10th, 1953, is optimistically put at between 1,- 
250,000 to 1,667,000 bags of 60 kilos by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. On the other hand, local traders 
put the absolute maximum at between 583,000 to 667,000 
bags. 

Since 1945 Ethiopian exports of coffee have increased 
steadily from 222,300 bags to about 458,000 bags in 1951. 
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Boca Raton — and the better cup 


“How was the convention?” 

That's what you were asked, wasn’t it, when you got back 
from Boca Raton? 

Be nice to weigh out the answer in a single word, like 
“Good!” 

That means something, but it doesn’t help too much. A 
convention as large and complex as the Boca Raton event 
has many aspects—and requires as many answers. 

We're not going to try to supply those answers here. If 
you were at the convention you will have drawn your own 
conclusions. If you weren't there, you will fill in your 
picture from the many articles appearing in this issue, and 
from what other conventioneers tell you. 

We have a notion some of the real answers lie in such 
things as the attendance, which was both large and repre- 
sentative; in the general climate of the gathering, which was 
assured and optimistic; in the overall sense of quickening 
pace in the marshalling of resources for efforts to increase 
consumption. 

Answers lie, too, in somewhat more tangible things, such 
as the outline for a continuation of the coffee-break cam- 
paign during the coming year, and the vista of increased 
coffee production to keep up with rising demand. 

Some answers may also be found in the pointing out of 
gaps to be filled. For example, the note sounded by Andres 
Uribe on coffee quality. Or the indication by Charles Lind- 
say that roasters can give their own brands, and all coffee, 
far more advantage than they have by climbing on the 
coffee-break bandwagon. Or the comment by Fred Vollmer 
that the coffee industry is perhaps less aware than other fields 
of the size and growth of the giant restaurant business. 

We want to dwell a bit on what we feel is one of the 
important answers—the announcement of the Coffee Brew- 
ing Institute. We suspect this may be the thing for which 
the 1952 NCA convention will be remembered in years to 
come. 

T. Carroll Wilson’s frank outline of the events leading to 
the formation of the Institute makes clear the twofold 
significance of the announcement. 

First: The formation of the Coffee Brewing Institute 
marks a tremendous step forward in postwar cooperation 
between the United States trade and the coffee producers. 

The Institute is a joint venture, a partnership of the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau and the National Coffee Association. 

This pooling of resources can signify an increasingly effec- 
tive effort to turn coffee potential into actual coffee volume 
in the period ahead. 
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Second: In the field in which it will operate, the Coffee 
Brewing Institute will carry on along one of the most re- 
warding fronts open to industry effort. 

In carrying forward those traditions, the Institute will 
have the blessing and, we hope, the cooperation of all 
coffee people in both the Americas. 


The new tea partnership 


As this is being written, final preparations are underway 
for the international conference on tea promotion in the 
United States. 

These meetings, held in New York, are expected to result 
in the formation of a new organization for the promotion of 
tea in this country. 

The expectation is based on the fact that all the parti- 
cipants—the United States trade, India, Ceylon and Indonesia 
—are agreed in principle on direct contributions to enlarge 
the market for tea in the U. S. 

Formation of the new tea promotion body comes at a 
good time. Market research organizations report that con- 
sumption in increasing. One source says that 1952 was the 
best year, in number of cups consumed, since the end of 
the war. 

Moreover, although it is no direct key to consumption, 
figures from the office of the U. S. Tea Examiner show 
that imports last year far exceeded the totals for the year 
before. 

Undoubtedly the trend reflects the considerable invest- 
ments in tea promotion which have already been made. The 
launching of the new promotion organization means that 
these investments will be secured. 

Even more, the new organization means that the rising 
trend—so vital to the well-being of the producing countries 
and the U. S. trade—will be stimulated to continue in that 
direction with all the power and effectiveness of the partner- 
ship’s combined resources. 


Thank You 


We'd like to take this means of thanking all our friends, 
in this country and in other lands, for their expressions of 
good wishes during the holiday season. 

Those expressions came in all forms—from cards to 
cables—and were so numerous we could not, as we wanted 
to, say thank you to each of you individually. 

But we want you to know we are grateful. Your cards and 
notes helped to give the season an immense warmth and 
friendliness. 

We hope you will find the coming year a good one— 
in prosperity, in health, in outlook for the years beyond. 
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New organization for U. 


S. tea promotion 


set up by international conference 





A new promotion organization will continue industry- 
wide efforts to expand the market for tea in the United 
States. 

The new body will be based on a direct partnership of 
the United States tea trade and the major producing 
countries. 

The move came as reports indicated a substantial upturn 
in retail tea sales in 1952. One authoritative market re- 
search agency said the gain this past year was the best since 
the end of the war. 

Formation of the new organization was the objective of 
an international conference held on January 12th at 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, headquarters of the present 
Tea Council. 

Present at the conference were representatives of the 
United States trade and the governments of India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia. 

Establishment of the new organization seemed assured 
at this writing, prior to the conference. The governments 
of India, Ceylon and Indonesia have each indicated agree- 
ment, in principle, on direct contributions to a reorganized 
United States Tea Council on which each contributor would 
have fair and democratic representation. 

The United States trade submitted to the conference a 
series of proposals on the organization of the new body, 
the forthcoming tea campaign, budget, etc. 

It was expected that the conference would result in a 
continuation of the industry drive on at least the present 
scale. 

United States representatives to the conference were 
Robert B. Smallwood, president, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
chairman of the Tea Council and head of the U. S. trade 
delegation; Samuel Winokur, vice president, Seeman Bros., 
Inc., and president of the Tea Association of the U. S. A.; 
Herbert C. Claridge, vice president, Salada Tea Co., Inc.; 
Edward C. Parker, president, Tetley Tea Co., Inc.; Edward 
J. Vinnicombe, Jr., a director of McCormick & Co., Inc.; C. 
William Felton, vice president, Henry J. Thomson, Inc. 

Delegates from the tea producing countries were scheduled 


to include, from Ceylon, W. D. Gunaratna, of the Ceylon 
embassy in Washington, and Clarence O. Coorey, secretary 
of the Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board in Colombo; from 
India, Ambassador M. J. Dessai, India’s minister to Sweden, 
and Dr. Arthur S. Lall, Consul General of India in New 
York city; from Indonesia, Dr. Frans Ompi, of the Indonesia 
embassy in Washington, Dr. W. J. de Jonge, director of 
the Association of Indonesia Tea Growers, Amsterdam, 
Holland, and Miss Theodora Meijers, trade commissioner 
for Indonesia in New York City. 

The chairman at the sessions was expected to be Robert 
B. Smallwood, chairman of the present Tea Council. 

The conference was called by Samuel Winokur, president 
of the Tea Association of the U. S. A. 

It represented the culmination of two months of discus- 
sions which began when India announced her withdrawal 
from the International Tea Market Expansion Board. 

Mr. Smallwood discussed the situation in London with 
high officials of the producing countries. 

Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr., vice president of the Tea 
Association of the U. S. A., made a round-the-world good- 
will tour on behalf of the tea trade here. He gave govern- 
ment and trade groups in India, Ceylon and Indonesia a 
detailed picture of the United States market and the present 
joint campaign for tea in this country. 

On his return from London, Mr. Smallwood said he had 
found in his talks with officials of the producing countries 
an attitude of understanding and cooperation. 

“Indications are that in the United States tea is off the 
ground at last, in respect to increased tea consumption,” 
Mr. Smallwood said. “This trend will be strengthened by 
continued large scale promotion through direct cooperative 
partnership of the United States trade with India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia and perhaps other tea producing countries. 

“The new, practical basis for cooperative promotion, along 
the lines projected, should add considerably to the weight 
and effectiveness of the industry campaigns for tea.” 

Commenting on the new tea promotion plans, Mr. Wino- 
kur, president of the Tea Association of the U. S., said: 


Among representatives of United States tea trade at international conference in New York 





Robert B. Smallwood Herbert C. Claridge 
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750,000,000 more cups of tea 
consumed in 1952 than in 1951 


Retail tea sales in the United States this past year 
were the best since the end of the war, according to an 
authoritative market research organization. 

Another source said the outlook for 1953 was an en- 
couraging one for the tea industry, judging from increased 
consumption least year. 

Figures for 1952 indicate that 750,000,000 more cups 
of tea were consumed in 1952 than the year before, ac- 
cording to this source. 








“The tea trade here is glad to join with the producing 
countries in direct, cooperative promotion. 

“As one member of a full and democratic partnership, 
we will work unstintingly with the tea producing countries 
for the common objective of winning a larger market for 
tea in the United States.” 

Formation of the new tea promotion body was also 
greeted enthusiastically by other members of the United 
States trade. 

Some of them considered the timing especially fortunate, 
since it makes possible uninterrupted promotion at a time 
when the industry's campaigns are beginning to bear fruit. 

These tea men point to the reports of excellent tea sales 
in 1952, credit some of the increase on iced tea to sizzling 
summer weather, but declare the extent of the improvement 
in that field and elsewhere is the result of the national 
campaign. 
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Moreover, imports during 1952 were running ahead of 
the year before. Through November, teas passed for entry 
reached 5,780,323 pounds in 1952, as compared to 3,951,- 
577 pounds in 1951. 

Formation of the new tea promotion body, other tea men 
commented, bears out the foresight and courage of the Tea 
Council in deciding to continue tea promotion in this country 
after the announcement of India’s withdrawal from ITMEB. 

Within the industry itself and among wholesale and re- 
tail outlets, the Tea Council decision forestalled any let- 
down in vital backing of the national campaign. 

With no lost ground, the new tea promotion organization 
will be able to continue the industry drive, along whatever 
lines are worked out, with greater effectiveness, it was 
pointed out. 

Among the tea men the feeling generally on the outlook 
for sales in 1953 was one of optimism. Underlying this 
optimism was confidence that a new direct partnership of 
the U. S. trade and the major producing countries will be 
able to apply considerable pressure to keep the trends 
evidenced in 1952 moving in the direction of an expanding 
market. 


Pakistan continues suspension 
of export duty on tea to March 

To encourage the export of Pakistan tea, the govern- 
ment has continued the suspension of the export duty 
through March 31st, 1953, the end of the current financial 
year. 

Originally the export duty was suspended through De- 
cember 10th, 1952. 
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Inaugural theme in Take Tea Week 





January 16th opens Take Tea and See Week. It also 
brings Inauguration Week, when once again a tea drinking 
president takes office. Consequently, during “Take Tea 
and See Week, the Tea Council is reminding the public 
that great American presidents have been tea drinkers, 
from Washington, who always drank tea for breakfast, to 
Eisenhower, who likes tea all day long. 

Charles Farrell and Gale Storm, television's favorite father 
and daughter team and stars of “My Little Margie,” have 
agreed to serve as King and Queen of Hot Tea during Take 
Tea and See Week. A special photograph of the Royal 
Couple of Hot Tea will be processed by picture services 
for daily newspapers. A mat is being sent to all important 
weeklies. Newsrooms of TV stations will receive special 
stories. Philip Morris, sponsors of ‘My Little Margie’ on 
the CBS network, have promised to lend their support to 
publicize the event. The CBS network publicity office will 
also cooperate in publicizing the King and Queen of Hot 
Tea. 

A select list of 16 industry associations have tied-in 
with tea in a pioneering approach to “peaking” publicity 
during a special event. The central theme around which 
all the food products will work is: “Especially in cold 
weather, nourishing foods are essential to your family’s 
health.” 

Cooperating with the Tea Council in publicizing this 
theme during Take Tea and See Week are the National 
Dairy Council, Wheat Flour Institute, American Meat In- 
stitute, National Fisheries Institute, Inc., American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Washington State Apple Commission, 
American Sugar Refining Co., Processed Apple Institute, 
Inc., California Walnut Growers Association, California 
Raisin Advisory Board, United Fruit Co., Idaho Potato 
Packers, National Kraut Packers Association, Sunkist 
Growers, Inc., and the American Bakers Association. 

The Puerto Rico Rum Institute is working with the 
Tea Council in originating and publicizing a tea-rum 
punch to be known as “victory punch,” in honor of the 
victorious Republicans who came into power again dur- 
ing Take Tea and See Week. Bars and restaurants are 
being urged to serve this punch on Inauguration Day. 

That ever-popular tune, “Tea for Two,” will remind 
the public that it is Take Tea and See Week, as the disc- 
jockevs of the country again cooperate with the Tea 
Council by playing this song all through the week. 





“Take tea and see” commercials 
on TV praised by Printers’ Ink 


A bouquet was handed to the Tea Council recently 
by Printers’ Ink, the magazine of advertising. 

On its “Editor's Page,” in commenting on loud com- 
mercials which TV viewers find objectionable, Printers’ 
Ink declared: “A pat on the back to the Tea Council 
for its ‘Take Tea and See’ TV commercials, which com- 
bine a pleasant melody and soft volume in a so-easy-to- 
take sales message.” 
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Point-of-sale material used in the Take Tea and See Week campaign 
sparked by the Tea Council. Left: An all-purpose pennant in red, 
yellow and black. Right: A four-color poster for grocery displays. 


Colorful Take Tea and See books of matches have been 
sent to the city desks of 500 of the leading newspapers, 
carrying the message for the week. Special releases tell- 
ing why everyone should drink hot and hearty tea are be- 
ing sent the news and food editors and the leading women 
radio and TV commentators of the country. 

Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison have posed for a special 
Take Tea and See poster in connection with their new 
picture, ‘The Four Poster,” which has tea mentions in it 
and which is to be released throughout the country during 
the hot tea week. 

Restaurant and drug chains are cooperating during 
Take Tea and See Week by featuring hot tea on their 
menus. Grocers are being urged to feature tea in their 
advertising and to accent displays of tea in their stores 
during the entire week. 

A striking red, white and blue poster has been made 
available to restaurant and drug chains, either from packer 
salesmen or from the Tea Council, for use in their win- 
dows and at the backs of bars. Grocery chains have been 
offered a snappy red, yellow and black all-purpose pennant 
and a four-color poster for use in connection with their 
displays. Featured on both posters and pennant is the 
famous big red teapot with the words, ‘Take Tea and See.” 

Packers have been urged by the Tea Council to make a 
special advertising and merchandising effort on their 
brands between January 16th to 24th, to take full ad- 
vantage for their own brands of this peak promotion 


period. 


School girl in India lives on tea 


A 15-year girl, Miss Suman Vaze, studying in the City 
High School at Sangli, India, has been living on two 
cups of tea and two or three teaspoonfuls of sugar every 
day. 

The only additional food she allows herself is chewing 
of one or two small pieces of betelnut occasionally. 

The girl, whose weight was 81 pounds last year, now 
tips the scale at 76 pounds. She is said to be ‘quite hale 
and hearty.” 
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Tea processing 
methods — and quality 





Tea producing countries have been grappling with a crisis 
—world transition from a seller's market to a buyer's. A 
dominant feature of the crisis is its focus on poorer qual- 
ities. These have been selling, in many instances, at less 
than cost of production. Better qualities, on the other hand, 
have been bringing sounder prices. 


Tea quality — and Ceylon trends 





By SIR OLIVER GOONETILLEKE, Minister of Agriculture and Food 


The vital importance of the tea industry in the economy 
of Ceylon is well illustrated by the values of the domestic 
exports in the last two years. 


1950 
Tea Rs. 752 million 
All other products Rs. 743 million 


1951 
Rs. 800 million 
Rs. 1,023 million 


A decline in the prosperity of the tea industry must 
therefore have profound repercussions on the prosperity of 
the whole island. The world’s supply of tea has, during 
the past several years, fallen short of the demand for the 
beverage, but in recent months the gap between supply 
and demand has been steadily closing and we are on the 
point of overproduction. 

Scarcity of a product not only compels the buyer to pay 
higher prices to the producer, but also to some extent to 
accept lower standards. The process reverses when over- 
production occurs. Ceylon can be justifiably proud of the 
fact that the standards of teas produced during the boom 
years did not fall to the same extent as they have done 
in other producing countries, and the reward for integrity 
is now being reaped in the form of competition for Ceylon 
teas in markets which are daily becoming more discrimin- 
ating. We must now face the unpleasant reality of in- 
creasingly discriminating markets, and the future of the 
island is clearly linked with our ability to maintain our 
lead in competition with other producers. 

I understand that the Tea Research Institute has, in 
recent years, stressed the elementary fact that plants obtain 
the greater part of their food from the air in the form 
of carbon dioxide and that the tea plant, being no excep- 
tion, obtains a greater part of its food through its leaves 
than through its roots. Success with both yield and 
quality therefore depends on leaving an equitable share 
of the leaf for the tea bush’s own requirements and on 
the exercise of restraint in the amount taken for manufac- 
ture. Greed in harvesting not only results in lower 
standards of quality and appearance in the made tea, but 
also in debilitating the bush and lowering its capacity to 
produce. 

I commend these facts to the serious attention of those 
who hope for quick profits. 
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A return to better grades has therefore been the main 
direction outlined by industry leaders in the producing coun- 
tries as one answer to the problem. 
The tea factory is vital to quality—not to make bad leaf 
good but to bring through desirable characteristics present 
in good leaf. 
In The Tea Quarterly, journal of the Tea Research In- 
stitute of Ceylon, Gordon K. Newton brings up-to-date 1936 
suggestions on tea factory operation. In comments given 
below, pointing up overall trends, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
Ceylon's Minister of Agriculture and Food, urges close study 
of Mr. Newton's article, from which highlights are pre- 
sented herewith. 


Ceylon 


It has been recently pointed out that the fundamental 
economic change taking place in the process generally 
known as “Ceylonization of Estates’ is a change from 
company to private ownership and that companies are 
primarily concerned with preservation of capital values and 
the payment of regular dividends, whereas the private 
owner is too often concerned with quick profits. Quick 
profits are no longer possible on a discriminating tea 
market and the conservative management practised by 
companies is to be strongly recommended to all owners 
not only in their own interests but in the interest of the 
country. 

Although high quality tea depends very largely on high 
standards of leaf, the processing in the factory must pre- 
serve the quality and produce the types and grades re- 
quired by the market. Haphazard manufacture cannot at- 
tain the standards demanded by a discriminating market 
if we wish to satisfy our customers and to induce them to 
buy our teas in preference to those of our competitors. Al- 
though there is undoubtedly skill needed in the manu- 
facture of tea, I have no doubt that organizing ability 
and attention to detail have more substantial rewards 
than any inspired genius. 
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Plucking tea in Ceylon 
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Tea factory techniques 


— and quality 





The outbreak of war in 1939 was followed by a period 
of ten years when tea was purchased under contract to 
the United Kingdom government. It was inevitable that 
such a system should be introduced and that the lack of 
competition should remove the stimulation which kept 
teamakers interested in their jobs and estate managers 
actively concerned about the quality of leaf and standard 
of manufacture. When invoices sold on merit, such a 
stimulus was a very real factor in maintaining high 
standards for our teas. 

Fortunately, the standards of teas produced in Ceylon 
have not declined to the same extent as in other producing 
countries and we now have cause to be thankful for the 
efforts which have been made to maintain our reputation 
for quality. 

With the re-opening of the Colombo auctions in 1947, 
and subsequently the London auctions in 1951, competition 
was re-introduced, but since a sellers’ market remained, 
most types of tea found buyers willing to pay high prices, 
until production commenced to overtake consumption in 
1951. 

Now we have a buyers’ market, and more tea being 
made in the world than is being drunk. Although we still 
see well made good quality teas selling at remunerative 
prices buyers are in a position to discount poorly made 
teas to a level below the cost of production. For those 
estates under cost of production there seems to be but two 
alternatives: 

1. To improve the quality of their output, or— 

2. To close down. 

Legislation relative to the employment of estate labor 
has been introduced to stabilize the basic pay at an agreed 
minimum level, and since up to 60 per cent of the cost 
of producing tea is on labor charges, any appreciable re- 
duction in plantation production costs is not possible. 
The closure of estates means unemployment, which no one 
wishes to encourage. On the other hand, by improving 
manufacture, present full employment may be maintained 
and remunerative prices obtained for principals. 

To make good tea, it is essential to have leaf plucked 
regularly from well cultivated bushes. The shorter the 
plucking rounds, the better the leaf which may be taken, 
but in maintaining short rounds stripping must be avoid- 
ed. The old planters’ motto was, “Leave one full leaf 
above the fish,” and there is nothing wrong with that 
dictum today. 

Assuming that all agency controlled estates still follow 
this principle, it must be strongly commended especially 
to those who are outside such control. Suitable propa- 
ganda is necessary for smallholders, and every endeavor 
should be made to educate them up to a higher level of 
understanding on tea production than is the case today. 

It must be remembered that tea is Ceylon’s largest na- 
tional asset, and any estate owner, however large or small, 
who neglects the fundamental requirements for making 
the best use of his property is not working in the fullest 
possible interest of the country. 


Now to refer to specific control of tea factories. I wish 
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By GORDON K. NEWTON 


to make it quite clear that the following suggestions do not 
necessarily indicate the best way to make tea—every estate 
has its particular requirements and peculiarities, of which 
those responsible are the best to judge—but it follows that 
by having some system of control, consistent results will be 
obtained. 

In 1936 I wrote: ‘Following the leaf from the pluckers’ 
hands, we will assume that plucking is arranged so as to 
give an even flow of leaf to the factory, and that the leaf 
arrives at specified times by whatever method of transport 
is used, 

“It is most important that those responsible in the field 
should have definite written instructions as to when their 
leaf should be delivered at the factory, and that these in- 
structions be strictly carried out. The factory staff then 
knows when to expect leaf—with different seasons of the 
year times of weighing will probably vary, arrangements 
for which can easily be made. 

"The teamaker should know what amount of leaf he is 
to receive daily, and the best time for estimation of leaf 
intake for the day is usually found to be at the morning 
muster, after the number of pluckers for work at each field 
has been ascertained. A note can then be made on the 
muster chit and the information transmitted to the factory.” 

This still applies. 

The problem of smallholdings is complex but I feel that 
owners have plently of scope to help themselves if they 
treat their tea well and pluck good leaf. Having done 
this, they may readily sell their leaf at good prices to factory 
owners who will thus have their profit assured. Exploita- 
tion about which smallholders complain today will be re- 
duced by their own action. 

A manager of a tea estate, having taken steps to assure 
himself that suitable leaf will be delivered at his factory, 
will next be concerned over the method of manufacture to 
follow. No hard and fast rule can be laid down for all 
factories, as conditions differ so much, but however they 
may differ, the functioning of machines remains the same 
and daily intake to the factory has to be suitably fitted into 
their capacity. In designing a program, one must first of 
all know the output of the driers at defined mechanical 
speeds, and from this knowledge one can calculate the 
amount of withered leaf to be fed to rollers over fixed in- 
tervals. Tea factories are usually equipped with machinery 
matched to the annual output of the estate. 

Bear in mind the broad principle that tea manufacture is 
based on a series of processes whereby the initial moisture 
content of green leaf is reduced from some 76 per cent to 
3 per cent in the made tea. Any variation in moisture con- 
tent will affect the out-turn of the driers, hence the necessity 
(apart from other considerations) of being able to control a 
wither over a given period within the required limits. 

By calculating the drier capacity in terms of withered leaf, 
the drier can be kept working without gaps in feeding over 
the day’s work, and in the same way a complete table can 
be calculated for any factory equipped with one or a com- 
bination of driers showing how it is possible to keep them 
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working uninterruptedly after work has commenced. 

Provided a teamaker understands the set plan to be 
followed, he can take appropriate steps to see that withers 
are sufficiently controlled to provide leaf for feeding to the 
rollers to meet the predetermined program. In many cases 
complications in adapting the capacity of rollers and roll 
breakers to drier output must arise, but a little ingenuity 
usually overcomes the problem. In practice it will be found 
necessary to lay down certain requirements for which the 
head teamaker will be responsible. 

I would like to stress the importance of the teamaker's 
work, which today is duly recognized by the majority of 
employers, who remunerate in accordance with generous 
agreed scales, besides paying commission in many cases. 
For the future, it is hoped this work will attract educated 
young men of a good social standing, as it is interesting, 
well-remunerated, and work that should not be looked 
down upon by young men of good education. The head 
teamaker is, of course responsible for carrying out the pro- 
gram as set out by the management, and he in turn dele- 
gates duties to junior members of the factory staff, such as 
the factory assistants, K.P.’s, etc. 

Control of withering is usual rather than thé exception 
now, various methods being used for which one of the 
factory assistants or K.P.’s is responsible. In order that 
control may be suitably elastic, it is necessary to keep 
records showing the period and temperature of conditioned 
air used over various lofts, with the degree of humidity. 

Records for withering, rolling and other processes are 
kept in a number of different ways, the actual detail being 
immaterial, provided the answers given are those required 
in checking and that forms are filled up with figures of 


actual results and not results which are desired by the 
management. 

I do not propose to refer in detail to the final processes 
of grading and packing—sifting is a mechanical process 
following on tea firing in order that the bulk of fine and 
coarse leaf may be suitably graded to meet the requirements 
of the buyers. However, I would like to emphasize that 
best results will be obtained by doing a maximum of sorting 
in the rolling room by roll breakers, instead of sifting fired 
tea, causing “‘greying.” 

Finally, the sooner tea is packed after cooling off and 
sifting, the less likelihood there is of moisture being ab- 
sorbed and quality lost. 


Japan’s tea production 
up 10 per cent in 1952 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry in Japan 
estimates 1952 tea production at 107,000,000 pounds, a 
gain of slightly over ten per cent, as against 97,043,343 
pounds in 1951. 

Despite exporters’ fears at the beginning of 1952, 
prospects for exports to North Africa were fairly good 
by the beginning of the marketing season. The fact that 
North African tea stocks were in short supply, and the 
lack of tea exports from mainland China combined to 
bring about a demand. 

In addition, although nearly all of Taiwan’s production 
was to be made available for export, it became evident that 
it would not fill the demand of the North African market. 
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Firmer basis for tea prices 
seen as statistical surplus 
vanishes; India cuts output 


Tea prices in world markets were seen moving onto a 
firmer basis with the opening of the New Year. Re- 
sponsible for this turn, which was making itself felt in 
the Mincing Lane auctions, were: 

1. Disappearance of the large quantities of low grade 
teas, which had acted as a drag on the market. 

2. Measures by producing countries to trim production 
quantity in favor of quality. 

In Calcutta, a conference of all North and South Indian 
tea producing associations unanimously accepted the prin- 
ciple of a voluntary restriction of total production in 1953 
of about eight per cent. 

This cut would be carried out on the basis of a formula 
adjustable to market needs and local conditions, it was 
reported by Khalid Askry, Coffee & Tea Industries cor- 
respondent. 

The Tea and Rubber Mail, London, pointed out at the 
year-end that supplies of tea are not as prolific as was 
anticipated earlier in 1952. 

The North Indian tea crop closes the manufacturing 
season with the excess production, which at one time was 
in the neighborhood of 40,000,000 pounds, now but a 
shadow of this figure,” the publication declared. In In- 
donesia, production, owing to labor troubles, is falling 
away. Weather conditions in Ceylon have not been con- 
ducive to a repetition of a bumper harvest, while more 
selective plucking in the tea areas of East Africa, will 
reduce available supplies. 


“The sum total of these factors is to turn the excess 
of production into a minus quantity which will bring a 
further hardening in selling values.” 

The Financial Times commented that there are grounds 
for believing the statistical position of tea in 1953 will 
be more satisfactory, even without crop restrictions, than 
in 1952. 

“There is no longer a surplus on the latest indications, 
and the more selective plucking policy—which aims at 
producing better quality teas, for which there is still a 
real demand in world markets—seems likely to preserve 
the balance,” the newspaper said. 

“The experience of Ceylon teas in 1952, which have 
done so much better than Indian teas, is the proof that 
tea will still fetch a fair price, provided it is good quality. 

“While no one would wish to minimize the difficulties 
of the Indian producers, these have in large part been 
occasioned by temporary conditions. In contrast to Cey- 
lon, which had a relatively small crop in 1953, weather 
conditions in India were very favorable. As a result, large 
quantities of often poorer quality tea were coming into 
the market.” 


Mammoth tea kettle refurbished 


A mammoth kettle which has been spouting steam 
above the entrance to a Court Street tea store in Boston 
since 1873 has been gold-leafed for the third time in its 
78-year career. 

The kettle has a capacity of 227 gallons, two quarts, 
one pint and three gills. 
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India exempts tea waste from duty, 
weighs other Rajaram Rao proposals 


India has announced a decision to exempt from excise 
duty all tea covered by the term “tea waste,” to give “some 
direct and immediate relief” to the producer of poorer 
quality tea, as he has suffered most from the recent slump, 
it is reported by Khalid Askry, Coffee & Tea Industries 
correspondent. 

The recommendation was made by the official investi- 
gating committee on the tea industry, known as the 
“Rajaram Roa team,” which studied the tea industry's 
difficulties in June and July and submitted its report to 
the Government of India on September 9th. 

The official team’s report is said to have met with the 
government's general approval. 

The more important of the team’s recommendations 
were: Deferred payment of excise duty; relaxation of 
the rule requiring advance payment of income tax; im- 
proved rail facilities for the transport of coal and other 
essential stores to tea gardens; provision of financial re- 
lief to tea estates; postponement of the Plantation Labor 
Act; and continued supply of food grains to tea labor 
at concessional rates. 

No specific recommendations were made by the team 
to modify the existing fiscal levies, though this question, 
too, was examined at length in its report. 


Tea-running ship to be preserved 
The famous old sailing ship, Cutty Sark, the last of 
Great Britain’s famous clippers that served in the tea 


trade in the 19th century, will be reconstructed in Eng- 
land and preserved as a national shrine. 

In London, the Cutty Sark Preservation Society an- 
nounced that the Duke of Edinburgh had agreed to ex- 
tend his patronage to the society. The organization is ex- 
pected to announce its plans for a world-wide campaign 
for funds to preserve the old vessel. 

The Cutty Sark was built at Dumbarton in 1869 by Scott 
& Linton and Denny Brothers for Capt. John Willis. She 
was first employed in the China trade, making famous runs 
with the first tea cargoes of the season. 


Tea production rising 
in Southern Rhodesia 


In a few years’ time, Southern Rhodesia should be 
producing enough tea to satisfy the total requirements of 
the country. 

Statistics show that average annual tea consumption 
over the five-year period from 1945 to 1949 was just over 
1,200,000 pounds, or about two-thirds of a pound per head 
of Southern Rhodesia’s total population. Production of 
tea in the country at the end of that period was about 
660,000 pounds per year. 

The crop for the current year has been estimated at 
1,000,000 pounds, and in a few years it is estimated that 
production will reach the 1,500,000 pound mark. 

At present there are just over 1,500 acres under tea in 
Southern Rhodesia, and there are plans to plant a further 
500. When the total of 2,000 acres is in full bearing, an 
annual crop of 2,000,000 pounds can be expected. 











JAPAN GREEN TEA 


— Ask Your Importer 


Make use of the best — 
fragrant Japan Green Tea, 


mountain-grown for quality. 
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Black 
Ceylon 
India 
Formosa 
Java 
Africa 
Sumatra 
Congou 
Misc. 


Green 
Japan 
Ping Suey 
Misc. 


Oolong 
Formosa 
Canton 
Scntd Cntn 
Misc. 


Mixed 


Hutchinson. 








TOTALS 5,034 6,185 3,952 6,618 84,146 8,144 7,704 7,995 9,758 8,044 6,703 8,715 652910,268 7,490 5,780 


Figures cover teas examined and passed, do not include rejections. Based on reports from U. S. Tea Examiner C. F. 


Tea Mevement into the United States 
(Figures in 1,000 pounds) 


Nov. Dec. YEAR Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1951 1951 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 
1,784 29,394 3,400 3,384 3,997 3,617 3,527 3,712 5,250 3,136 4,212 3,338 pe 
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At 5:30 a.m., Jack starts things off with a spot of tea. 
Then he carries his cup back to his watchman’s post near 


Mrs. Michael McLoughlin, of Yonkers, N. Y., says her the door. 


seven-year-old cocker spaniel, Jack, is the “most mar- 
velous watchdog in the world.” Maybe it’s the way he 


lives. 


When tea is brewed during the day, Jack is always 
ready for a refill, with cream and sugar. 
If someone forgets the sugar, he won't drink. 
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Tea Association names standing 
committees for 1952-53 year 

Standing committees for the 1952-53 term have been 
named by the Tea Association of the U. S. A. The ap- 
pointments are as follows: 

Executive Committee: Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr., chair- 
man, C. William Felton, Gordon C. Hunger, Edward C. 
Parker. 

Trade and Public Relations Committee: Gordon C. 
Hunger, chairman Joseph Diziki, P. C. Irwin, Jr., Allan 
Mc Kissock, Jr., Oscar Nickel, Hayes G. Shimp, Jr. 

Restaurant Merchandising Committee: George N. Witt, 
chairman, Alvin Cohn, Michael Curley, Philip I. Eisen- 
menger, John P. Graham, William Keogler, Jr., Neil 
Thomas, Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr., W. H. MacMelville. 

Grocery Merchandising Commitiee: Russell W. Field, 
Jr., chairman, Melvin A. Reilly, vice chairman, Joseph 
Bransten, Harold W. Chapman, Albert Ehlers, Donald Gill, 
John P. Graham, Shervin Hirschhorn, Donald L. Peterson, 
William P. Reilly, Jack Sassard, Carl Seeman, Jr. 

Brewing Committee: George Friedman, chairman, Oliver 
J. Conway, A. W. Dimes, J. J. Donohue, W. Jebb, H. C. 
Lear, Allan McKissock, Jr., T. J. O'Rourke, Ray Partridge. 

Membership Committee: E. 1. Dannemiller, chairman, 
Philip Hellyer, Angus W. McAdam, Russell W. Morse, 
Henry Semke, Edward J. Spillane, R. D. Thomson, Dominic 
Vaskas. 

Marketing Research Committee: Einar C. Anderson, 
chairman, John P. Graham, vice chairman, Edward Barrett, 
E. F. Dannemiller, Donald L. Peterson, Keene Roadman, 
Henry Starr. 


Tea Experts Committee: Robert Compton, chairman, 
Albert Guarino, A. J. Grille, W. E. Neville, E. A. Shalders. 

Advisory Committee: H. C. Claridge, chairman, J. Gray- 
son Luttrell, George F. Mitchell, Robert B. Smallwood, 
Henry P. Thomson, J. Graham Wright. 


Lipton, Ltd., to distribute own products 
in Canada; formerly handled by Lever Bros. 


All products manufactured by Thomas J. Lipton, Ltd., 
in Toronto and Montreal, Canada, including Lipton Tea, 
are being sold and distributed by Lipton’s own sales or- 
ganization as of January 2nd, 1953. 

Canadian sales operations will be coordinated with the 
Lipton sales department in the United States, under M. A. 
Reilly, vice president in charge of sales. 

Heading up all Canadian sales operations, with head- 
quarters in Toronto, is the newly appointed general sales 
Manager of Thomas J. Lipton, Ltd., Andrew A. Dun- 
canson. 

Canadian sales had been handled by Lever Brothers, 
Ltd. for the past four years, but expansion of both the 
Lever and Lipton line of products made it impractical 
for one sales organization to render adequate service, it 
was reported. 


Ginger in your tea 

From India comes a new slant on tea drinking, reports 
the American Spice Trade Association. Instead of lemon 
or cream, try ginger, say our Eastern friends. 

Drop a lump of whole ginger into your next cup and 
you'll be better fortified against the season’s brisk breezes. 
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Packaging 


Coffee staling and moisture content in the package, 


gas permeability and coffee bags, hygroscopic 


qualities of soluble coffee — these are factors in... 


Food packaging requirements 





By C. M. WOODCOCK, 
Package Research and Development Department 
General Foods Corp. 


This survey of what the food industry seeks in packaging 
materials and packages is from a report by Mr. Woodcock 
to the seminar on food packaging at the recent 14th annual 
forum of the Packaging Institute. 


Since the war, the food industry has given more attention 
to packaging than probably at any time in the past. This 
has come about as the result of accelerated competition, the 
development of many new food products, the need for hold- 
ing down raw material and production costs, and many other 
reasons. Despite the fact that the industry is “‘package- 
conscious” today as never before, it is still true that the 
majority of the men in the food business are so occupied 
with the problems of producing and improving their own 
product that they have little opportunity to know or to 
learn about the complex factors involved in packaging. They 
depend, to a large extent upon package material suppliers 
and, to a degree, upon organizations such as the Packaging 
Institute to do a major portion of their fundamental package 
development work. It is important, then, that the packaging 
industry understand the requirements and the problems in- 
volved in the packaging of food products. 

There is no property of a functional package that I know 
of that the food industry doesn’t use someplace. Moisture 
resistance; water resistance, grease-proofness ; strength ; 
stretch or shrink; gas and odor impermeability or, in some 
cases, permeability; transparency; opacity; printability; and 
a host of others. We use them all, either singly or in com- 
bination. Most functional packages, of course, embody com- 
binations of several functional properties. These are the 
types in which we are usually most interested—foods gen- 
erally being complex products, subject to several types of 
breakdown or contamination simultaneously. 

Let's look at some of the more important functional 
properties of packaging materials as we see them in our 
industry, Without much doubt, the factor which we must 
consider often is moisture resistance. 

Most foods tend to either pick up or lose moisture during 
storage. If these tendencies are not counteracted by the 
package, the food usually deteriorates in quality and becomes 
unacceptable. We are very moisture conscious because of 
this. 

Most foods packaged in the so-called flexible materials 
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(bags, wrappers, etc.) require structures having moisture 
transmission rates of, say, a maximum of 1! grams to a 
minimum of about 1/10 gram per 100 square inches per 
24 hours by the G.F. Method. 

Some foods, of course, come under the heading of extreme 
cases and require exceptional degree of protection. « Soluble 
coffee, for instance, is unusually hygroscopic and requires al- 
most total moisture protection. The usual index of the need 
for moisture protection is caking or lumping of the product. 
This is not desirable and we try to avoid it by the proper 
choice of the package. 

It is easy to be misled, however, as to the moisture pro- 
tection requirements of foods if caking or other visual signs 
are used as the sole index. Other, more obscure but often 
more important, types of moisture deterioration may occur. 
Coffee, for example, will stale more rapidly when its moisture 
content gets too high. 

Specifically, what do food packers look for in moisture 
resistant packages? We want a package which will keep our 
product moisture content cemfortably below its critical level 
during its normally expected shelf-life in our most humid 
distribution area. One commonly used interpretation of 

(Continued on page 62) 





Testing free oil in coffee 

“Scientific literature is notably lacking in analytical 
methods for free oil determination. ASTEM has a 
method of determining free oil in paraffin wax. Land- 
rock & Proctor published a method for free oil in food 
in 1951. Hoag and Nelson reported to the 1951 Forum 
about their studies and were not satisfied to suggest it 
‘s a test procedure. Its most serious objection lies in 
the fact that the amount of oil, absorbed by a piece of 
paper from an overlaid layer of food, is not a direct 
function of the thickness of the sample, thick layers 
transferring a lesser portion of the oil than thin layers. 
And the percentage of oil removed (recovered) is differ- 
ent for practically every product tested. 

“Recoveries of oil varied from 90 per cent in roasted 
peanuts to 4 per cent in roasted coffee. Extra pressure 
on the sample usually gave a higher recovery of the 
free oil but is not a consistent factor.” 

—Dr. L. E. Hoag, Research Department, American 
Can Co., at the seminar on food packaging, part of the 
14th annual forum of the Packaging Institute. 
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Controls on cans dropped, 
with better tin supplies 
in prospect for 1953 


Packers will allowed to use as many cans in 1953 as they 
need and can get to pack any product, the National Pro- 
duction Authority said last month. 

Quantitative restrictions, set as quota percentages of type 
of product under order M-25 will be allowed to lapse. 

“Except for uncertainties in the Bolivian tin natioanlization 
program and other possible hostile developments, the pros- 
pects for adequate supplies of tin during 1953 are good. 
Third- and fourth-quarter, 1952, receipts of tin also are 
good,” NPA said. 

“Allocations of tin mill products for can manufacturers,” 
NPA reported, ‘amounted to about 813,000 tons for the 
fourth quarter of 1952 and will amount to slightly in the 
excess of one million tons for the first quarter of 1953. 
The first quarter outlook is good. Because of a falling off 
in exports, supplies of tin mill products may exceed demand 
during the second quarter of 1953.” 


Gair v. p. names assistants 

Norman F. Greenway, vice president in charge of the 
folding carton division of Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, 
has announced the appointment of William H. Caddoe and 
Wilfred W. Scheide as: his assistants. 

Mr. Caddoo will be in charge of paperboard production, 
and Mr. Scheide will be in charge of folding carton pro- 
duction. 





Produces Pepper 


SCHUTZ-O'NEILL ROLLER MILL 


Primarily a granulator, the new Schutz-O’Neill 
Ball Bearing Roller Mill cuts down the amount of 
powdery residue in the ground product. Double 
grinding action with two pairs of rolls develops 
capacity of 350 to 400 ibs. of pepper per hour. An 
elevator delivers it to the gyrator sifter. If you will 
advise us of your requirements, our engineers will 
recommend a suitable mill plan tailored for your plant. 
Write for literature. Also makers of 









SCHUTZ-O’NEILL GYRATOR SIFTERS, PULVERI- 
ZERS, RECEIVER BOXES, HAMMER MILLS. 
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American Can head sees 
outlook bright for 1953 


The third straight year of record-breaking sales anticipated 
for his company in 1953 was seen by William C. Stolk, 
president of American Can Company, as a ‘good barometer” 
: of what may happen to 
American business generally 
during the New Year. 

“American Can Co.'s sales 
and rentals are likely to go 
as high as ten per cent above 
1952 if can-making supplies 
remain adequate and if 
government controls are re- 
moved,” Mr. Stolk declared. 
“The metal and fiber con- 
tainer industry as a whole 
should show increased sales 
during the year. 

“This anticipated increase 
in container sales is a good indication of the prospects for 
the economy generally during the coming year, since our 
industry touches a major part of the country’s industries 
in one way or another.” 

Canco’s broad-scale plant expansion and modernization 
program, started just after World War II, will come into 
full use for the first time next year, Mr. Stolk pointed out. 
The program, begun in 1945, had cost $183,500,000,000 
by the end of 1953, with the completion of new manu- 
facturing plants at Lemoyne, Pa., and Plymouth, Fla., and 
expansions and replacements at other plants. 

One of Canco’s most important 1953 projects will be 
continued extensive research on the development on over- 
seas sources of container materials, Mr. Stolk said. 





W. C. Stolk 


PI forms Package Printing Division 

The rapid growth of the Printed Packaging Materials 
Committee of the Packaging Institute, under the leadership 
of E. H. Balkema, has led to the creation of a new division, 





known as the Package Printing Division. Mr. Balkema 
has been named division chairman, 
Established 1885 
B. C. IRELAND, INC. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS IN 
SPICES SEEDS TEAS COFFEES 


225 Front Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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The plant maintenance program 





One could feel safe in concluding that there are basic 
principles which run through the operation of all busi- 
ness and industry. These principles are given different 
expressions in different fields, and to sense them in any 
industry is to learn something valuable. 

This became clear to us when we asked John Miller, 
executive vice president and general sales manager of A. 
Schilling & Co., about the maintenance program in the 
plant. 

In approaching the maintenance problems, Mr. Miller 
drew on his experience as production officer for the Navy 
at the Consolidated Vultee plant in Allentown, Pa., during 
World War II. There he was charged with increasing 
efficiency in parts handling and manufacturing procedures. 
It is a far cry from the manufacture of spices, extracts, 
coffee and tea to the production of airplanes, but it would 
appear that principles which are valid in one apply to the 
other. Of course, there must always be the powerful in- 
gredient of common sense and the ability to adapt to new 
conditions. 

A. Schilling & Co., was established in San Francisco in 
1881. In 1947 the Schilling family sold their interest to 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, and it is now operated as a 
division of that company. With this merger the firm 
became one of the largest extract and spice companies in 
the world. A. Schilling & Co. roasts, grinds and packs 
spices, manufactures and bottles many types of flavoring 
extracts, roasts, grinds, and packs coffee, and blends and 
packs tea. The process requires various kinds of cleaners, 
mills, rolls, packing equipment, etc. Most of the mills 
and cleaners are standard models, but much of the equip- 
ment, including filling machines, is manufactured in their 
own shop by Schilling engineers or in outside shops to 
specifications. Some of the sealing or seaming equipment 
is leased. 

Maintenance of a plant revolves around the shop. Ade- 
quate equipment is required for repair and replacement. 
A stock of wearing parts is advisable, but a balance has to 
be maintained between what is necessary and too large 
inventories in parts and replacements. As far as possible, 
replacements of wearing parts should be anticipated. If 
this is not done, costly delays occur. 

One of the first requisites in accomplishing this is a 
full description and blueprint of the machine, giving date 
and make. This would enable the factory to identify the 
part easily, especially when the machinery might have 
been in use a long time. Making a part in the machine 
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By MARK M. HALL, San Francisco Representative 
Coffee & Tea Industries 





The dignified A. Schilling & Co. plant in San Francisco. 


shop is in most cases an unnecessary expense if the part is 
obtainable from the factory. 

It is advisable to keep a record of each machine and to 
set up a chart of frequency of repeat troubles to have 
some guide as to when they might occur again. 

The machinery should have regular inspection to check 
on wear and necessary adjustments. One man should be 
on duty to make minor adjustments during the day and 
to see to constant lubrication. 

Stand-by equipment is needed for some machines. 
After a certain number of hours of running the average 
coffee or spice mill, the rolls become dull and need to be 
sharpened. This reconditioning requires ten days to two 
weeks. An extra set of rolls is necessary, therefore. 

Another problem of maintenance is the need for con- 
stant watchfulness to see that the rolls are the correct 
distance apart at all times and that the speed is properly 
regulated. 

Vibrating screens 

On the production line, grinding and packing oper- 
ations have to be synchronized for things to run smoothly. 
In the cleaning equipment, jams in the screens should 
be avoided or anticipated. Replacements for the vibrating 
screens, which develop holes gradually, should be on hand. 
Inspection here is important, because much unwanted ma- 
terial could be sucked through the machines if a hole in 
the screens developed. 

Developing efficient maintenance methods is often a 
matter of trial and error. The manager must know what 
has to be done before he can find out how to do it. Lack 
of good maintenance adds to the overhead. Any break- 
down along the packing line can mean a stoppage of the 
entire line. For example, when it comes to liquid ex- 
tracts, there are the filling machines, the capping or sealing 
machines, the labeling machines, the carton and automatic 
packing units, and then the case sealers. With spices 
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there are all these operations except labeling, which is 
already on the cans. 

It is advisable that maintenance personnel be required 
to have a purchasing request, subject to management ap- 
proval, in order to hold down the building up of stocks. 
A new gadget can always be found to do a job, but the 
question is will it find constant use, so that the cost will 
not be greater than a special hand repair job. For ex- 
ample, a question came up on the expense of hand painting 
lines on the floor for package stacking as compared to 
doing the job by a specially constructed machine. At the 
time the machine ran into a large sum of money, and hand 
painting was far more economical. Later a machine was 
purchased at a much reduced figure. 

Uniformity of replacement parts is fundamental in the 
reducing of maintenance costs. In packaging and pro- 
cessing spices in the Schilling plant, many V-belts of vary- 
ing angles and lengths are used. This required larger 
stocks than were necessary and naturally complicated the 
problem of replacement. The whole matter was simplified 
by making the motor distances uniform, according to set 
standards, and using one angle for the V-belts. 

A similar service problem was met in the matter of 
lubricating oils. The stock of oil on hand seemed to be 
too large and the number of grades and makes too com- 
plicated. A lubricating expert from one of the large oil 
companies was called in, and a survey was made. The re- 
sult was a far smaller number of grades to do an ade- 
quate job, and the stock of oil necessary was cut in half. 

To sum up, it could be said that good maintenance con- 
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sists of: making replacements at the proper time, keeping 
constant vigilance in regard to wear of the equipment, 
and day-to-day lubrication and adjustment of running 
parts. 

Where there are few repairs there is good maintenance, 
and where repairs are extensive there is poor maintenance. 

With watchfulness there is also necessary overall plan- 
ning and thought to use the equipment and materials to 
the best advantage. 


Executive promotions, transfers 


announced by McCormick & Co. 


Transfers and promotions of McCormick & Co., Inc., 
officials have been announced. 

Alfred W. Ireland, named assistant sales manager of the 
bulk and institutional division about a year ago, is now 
division sales manager. 

Jack Sassard, formerly assistant director of advertising, 
has been named assistant to Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr., 
in the tea department. His old post has been taken over 
by William A. Karl, Sr. 

E. Clayton Shelhoss, for the last few years assigned as 
general accountant with the A. Schilling & Co. division 
in San Francisco, has been returned to Baltimore as as- 
sistant to John Curlett, executive vice president. 


Food packaging requirements 
(Continued from page 59) 





this shelf-life requirement is one year in the Gulf Coast 
area. Humidity and temperature conditions in this area are 
quite severe and if the packaged product holds up satisfac- 
torily here, it is reasonable to assume that it is safely pack- 
aged. A few products, of course, lose moisture in storage. 
In these instances, package moisture resistance levels must 
be based upon shelf-life data in dry climates. 

It would not be practical here to attempt to set out spe- 
cific moisture resistance levels for various food products. 
Each manufacturer's product is a little different from all the 
others and merchandising concepts of consumer acceptability 
are also different from company to company. There are some 
attributes which the industry looks for, however, regardless 
of the quantitative moisture transmission specification. 

The use of a minimum amount of material to achieve the 
specified protection level is important from an economy 
standpoint. In the field of waxed papers, for instance, the 
manufacturer who can achieve a given result with three or 
four pounds less wax than his competitor is in a favorable 
position. Uniformity from roll to roll and shipment to 
shipment is equally important. A moisture permeability 
specification must be set at such a level that the materials 
in the high range of the variability pattern will be satis- 
factory. If the variability is reduced, the average per- 
meability rate (which is the specification) may be raised. 
This usually results in lowered costs either through direct 
price reduction or in increased mileage per pound of stock. 
Another important consideration in the choice of a ma- 
terial is its adaptability to use on automatic machinery. 
This is a much-labored point and I will leave the well- 
known unsaid. I need hardly mention, also, the fact that 
any packaging material coming into contact with a food 
product must be completely non-toxic. 

(To be continued) 
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Essential oil 


This article is from one in a series prepared by The 
Perfumery and Essential Oil Review, London, for non- 
technical personnel in the trade, to give them a better in- 
sight into the products they are using and to serve as an 
introduction to more advanced treatises and books on the 
subject. 


An essential oil is a complex mixture of several sub- 
stances, and a knowledge of what these are is necessary 
from several points of view. 

Firstly a knowledge of the constituents enables us in a 
lot of cases to fix upon one important body to serve as a key 
component for judging its quality. 

Thus cinnamon leaf oil is evaluated on its eugenol con- 
tent, cassia oil on its cinnamic aldehyde content, lemon 
oil on its citral content, peppermint oil on its menthol 
content, to name but a few examples. If the constituents 
are known it is possible to decide on specific chemical 
tests to find out the amount of this key constituent present. 

The second consideration in connection with which 
a knowledge of the constituents is important is in dealing 
with the possible uses of the oil. Knowing the nature and 
the amount of the component bodies often enables the oil 
to be put to very important commercial chemical uses. 

Thus linalyl acetate. a very important perfumery syn- 
thetic, is made from linalol, a naturally occurring alcohol 
in essential oils. Up to about 25 years ago, all of the 
linalol of commerce was obtained from bois de rose or 
Linaloe oils of South American origin. However, in the 
late twenties and early thirties an alternative source of 
supply was found. It was discovered that an oil known 
as Shiu oil or under its alternative name of Ho oil could 
be produced very cheaply. On a detailed examination of 
the constituents of this oil, it was found that its main con- 
stituent was linalol and this offered a cheaper source of 
linalol than bois de rose for the manufacture of linalyl 
acetate. 

The knowledge of the constituents of essential oils has 
also led in some cases to their being replaced by synthetic 
materials. 

For instance, essential oil of bitter almonds, after the 
removal of the hydrocyanic acid (or essential oil of 
almonds s.a.p.). consists almost entirely of benzaldehyde. 
It is found that benzaldehyde can be produced synthetically 
from other sources at a much lower price and in many 
cases the artificial example is oil of wintergreen, which 
consists of practically pure methyl salicylate. This latter 
body can be produced artificially from salicylic acid ob- 
tained from coal tar sources, and artificial methyl salicy- 
late has today largely ousted the natural oil off the market. 

Another use to which a knowledge of the constituents 
of essential oils can be put is in the recognition of the ad- 
mixture of an essential oil with another of an allied spices 
in order to cheapen the price. Tests can be devised to 
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constituents 





show the presence of a constituent which is foreign to 
the genuine oil but which occurs in the adulterant. 

One or two examples will be given to illustrate this 
point. The genuine oil of peppermint must be obtained 
from the Mentha piperita plant. The Japanese oil, which 
is cheaper, is obtained from an allied plant but of a 
different species. It is found that there is a constituent 
present in the Mentha piperita oil which gives a blue color 
reaction with a 1:300 solution of nitric acid in acetic acid, 
and this test is included in the British Pharmacopoeia to 
confirm the source of the oil as M. piperita. Again it was 
found that the Japanese oil contained a body known as 
furfural. which was not present in the piperita type oil. 
On the basis of this fact, a color test was devised to detect 
the addition of the Japanese and the Chinese arvensis 
type oils to those of the genuine piperita type oils. 

A knowledge of the constituents enables us to ensure 
that the correct type of plant has been used to obtain 
the oil, as for example with the medicinal Eucalyptus oil. 
As is well known. there are several species of the eucalyp- 
tus which are utilized for distilling to obtain an essential 
oil, and one type of eucalyptus oil is used medicinally. 
The British Pharmacopoeia includes tests to ensure that the 
two bodies which are present in fairly large proportions 
in the oils from certain other varieties of the eucalyptus 
tree are only present in very small proportions in the 
medicinal type oil, and what are known as limit tests are 
incorporated in the B.P. monograph to exclude the other 
oils. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the botan- 
ist. in his classification of the multitude of species of the 
eucalyptus trees, has relied on the chemist in analyzing 
the essential oils, and many varieties which are almost im- 
possible to distinguish by botanical means are readily dis- 
tinguished by the composition of their essential oils. 

Another use where a knowledge of the components can 
be nut to good advantage is to ensure that they are stored 
under the best conditions. Certain oils contain bodies be- 
longing to the general class of compounds known as 
phenols which develop a very dark color when allowed to 
come into contact with iron. Also some oils contain a 
large proportion of terpenes. notable examples being the 
citrus essential oils. These bodies are very sensitive to 
heat. light and air, and special care has to be taken to see 
that they are stored in dark colored containers with very 
little free air space and at cool temperatures. 

Lastly a knowledge of the constituents of oils enables 
them to be put to new uses and alternative sources of 
perfumery chemicals to be found. One example may be 
quoted here. During the last war, when Switzerland was 
virtually isolated from obtainine certain oils for the 
manufacture of svnthetics, the brilliant research work on 
the components of their then available essential oils suc- 
ceeded in identifying several new bodies. and alternative 
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sources of many previously unobtainable raw materials 
were made available. One very fertile source which was 
worked in this way was lavandin oil. 

The actual separation and identification of the individual 
bodies present is by no means an easy task. In some cases 
certain bodies are present to the extent of only a fraction 
of one per cent. As the technique of the chemist im- 
proves, there is no doubt that more of these trace bodies 
will be isolated and characterized. 

In the isolation of the essential oil from the plant source, 
knowledge of the constituents is of great value in the 
selection of the method to be used and in the conditions 
under which the isolation is carried out. 

Two instances that are worthy of note are the processes 
of distillation used in obtaining otto of rose and lavender 
oil. Among the mixture of chemical bodies to which the 
rose owes its odor is phenyl alcohol; this body is appre- 
ciably soluble in water and during the distillation of 
rose petals with water to obtain the otto, it is found that 
this valuable constituent is lost in the distillation waters 
unless steps are taken to recover it from this source. 
Lavender oil contains a large proportion of esters, a class 
of chemical compounds which are easily split up by the 
action of prolonged contact with boiling water. To mini- 
mize this decomposition, care is taken that the time of 
the distillation is kept to a minimum and excessive con- 
tact with water avoided. 

The methods used for the separation of the individual 
components do not at this stage call for a detailed dis- 
cussion. They may be said to be of two types, physical 
and chemical. 

Under the heading of physical methods one includes the 
freezing out of menthol from peppermint oil, and of 
safrole from sassafras oil. Distillation is another physical 
method and is used to isolate linalol from bois de rose 
oil and rhodinol from geranium oil, to quote two ex- 
amples. 

Chemical processes are exemplified in the extraction of 
citral from lemongrass oil and the use of a solution of 
caustic soda to extract the eugenol from clove oil. It may 
be said that more complete separation is obtained by 
chemical means than by distillation and other physical 
methods. It is very difficult with distillation on a com- 
mercial scale to effect a 100 per cent separation of certain 
bodies. 

The first essential in any study of the individual com- 


ponents must naturally be a system of classification and 
nomenclature. This will obviously be based on chemical 
properties and a knowledge of chemistry is necessary for 
a complete understanding of the subject. 


Predicts increase in world cacao bean output 


The world production of cacao beans in 1952-53 is fore- 
cast at 1,614,000,000 pounds, which is approximately seven 
per cent above the estimated 1951-52 production of 1,508,- 
000,000 pounds and two per cent above the prewar average. 
However, it is below the record cacao production of 1950- 
51 which was 1,724,000,000 pounds. 

The Gold Coast, Nigeria, French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons are the prime cacao 
producing countries of Africa. For this area, the pro- 
duction for 1952-53 is being forecast at almost the same 
level as the record year of 1950-51. 

The next largest production area is South America, with 
Brazil the largest producer. The Brazilian crop has been 
forecast at 206,000,000 pounds, compared to 231,009,000 
pounds in 1951-52 and 300,000,000 pounds in 1950-51. 

The reduction in the forecast for 1952-53 is attributable 
to the severe drought which caused considerable damage 
when the Bahia intermediate crop was being harvested. 


Dr. Guenther delivers memorial lecture 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice president and technical di- 
rector of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., was guest speaker for the 
third annual Edward Kremers Memorial Lecture sponsored 
by the Rho Chi Society of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Pharmacy. 

His talk on the latest scientific and economic develop- 
ments in the field of volatile oils was accompanied by colored 
still pictures taken during his trip of the past six months 
to North Africa and six European essential oil producing 
countries. 


Fight against clove tree ‘sudden death” continues 

More than 5,500 experiments, employing every known 
method of mechanical inoculation and grafting, to find 
the cause of the principal disease affecting clove trees and 
resulting in their sudden death in Zanzibar and Pemba have 
yielded no positive evidence that the plague is a virus. 

There are indications that a fungus may be responsible for 
the death of young trees. ; 
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What's new? 
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fellow, the medium size firm, the big firm and the gigantic 
boys. 

In the past few years, smokeless roasters have become 
a byword. The pressure began in Los Angeles and has 
moved to other urban and metropolitan centers. Coffee 
roasting firms are not urged to install smokeless roasters 
unless local regulations so require. If you are in diffi- 
culties, remember that you can convert your existing units 
no matter what their make or age, but you might wish to 
consider more modern efficient machines to satisfy health 
standards. It is true that smokeless Roasters require a 
little more fuel than standard models but fortunately, and 
perhaps this is just good luck, the coffee produced on 
such units is on the “up” side, or “the better quality side,” 
than coffee produced on standard units. I said this is a 
bit of luck because it could be the other way, but it isn’t. 

Grinders are an interesting problem in the coffee pro- 
cessing business. We would all like to get along without 
them. They require more care and maintenance than 
other equipment, but they are a necessary evil. Chain 
stores, for various good reasons, have transferred their 
grinding to the stores. They are no longer concerned 
with factory grinding. The average restaurant and supply 
group uses attrition or plate mills with satisfaction. 

But what about the millions of pounds of coffee ground 
in the plant and sent to the public in vacuum tins? A uni- 
form grind with chaff not apparent has become the stand- 
ard which the consumer demands. Granulators which can 
be serviced and completely cared for within a particular 
establishment have proved their popularity. The ex- 


change-head principle is here to stay, and there is no 


reason to think that such units may be supplanted. 

The chaff problem menace has been licked. Efficient 
collectors now control cooler and stoner outlets. Chaff 
from all points—cleaners, mixers, roasters, cooler collec- 
tors, stoner collectors—is brought pneumatically to one 
point, where the chaff may be incinerated or disposed of 
in several efficient manners. This has eliminated a head- 
ache and an expensive operation. Several firms are even 
introducing the chaff into their boilers and recovering heat 
from it. 


PACB's public relations 
(Continued from page 17) 





The booklet published in December, 1951, showed the 
results of a survey which was made among 1,160 repre- 
sentative companies. It developed for the first time actual 
facts about the coffee break, proved that it was a valuable 
production tool in factory and office. 

But, of course, the survey was only useful to the extent 
that people were made aware of these facts. Publicity from 
coast to coast, in newspapers and in trade papers read by 
management, helped do that job. It assisted the Bureau's 
advertising in creating an awareness of the benefits derived 
from the coffee-break. 

Restaurant publications were quick to see the opportunity 
for increased business inherent in the break, and pointed out 
the profit potential to their readers. 

Company after company found that there is an actual 
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dollars and cents savings by giving employees time out for 
coffee. 

Certainly, the coffee break in industry has received a 
remarkable stimulus. But it is equally certain we cannot 
rest on our oars. There are still thousands upon thousands 
of offices and shops who have not established the coffee 
break as yet. And, we might as well be honest, there are 
others who have installed breaks and are not happy with 
the results. 

As another string in our bow, a new booklet will soon be 
off the press. Titled “Establishment of the Coffee Break 
in Industry,” it shows how to set up a break under almost 
any given set of conditions. It reports actual problems that 
have confronted companies in connection with the break— 
and their solution. 

Because this is a service-type publication which will help 
insure the success of coffee-breaks and assist in setting them 
up so they will function efficiently, we feel this new study 
will stimulate still more people to adopt the practice in 1953. 

Copies will be made available to you, free of charge, as 
soon as they are off the press. 

I have been referring only to the coffee-break in industry. 
Certainly, this is a large and important market. But there 
are variations of the coffee-break, other times and other 
places where people can and should break their routine for 
coffee. A goodly portion of the Bureau’s public relations 
effort has been devoted to directing attention to such fields. 

For instance, this past year the Bureau conceived and 
started promoting the “Coffee Stop.” We are directing at- 
tention to the merits of serving coffee at church. And, 
believe it or not, we actyally pushed coffee in politics. 

The implications of what we have termed “coffee in 
politics” are very broad, and we intend to capitalize them 
in 1953. The same technique, starting chain gatherings 
over coffee, is applicable to community charitable drives, to 
Red Cross campaigns and countless other worthwhile civic 
ventures where it is important to get people together for 
discussion. Our sights for this coming year are set in that 
direction. 

There remains one portion of the Bureau's public relations 
program which I want to discuss with you, especially because 
the roasters can help play a very important part in its 
success, and by doing so bring goodwill to their own brands 
as well as to coffee generally. 

I am referring, of course, to the “One for the Road” 
program. To our way of thinking, this is really good pub- 
lic relations for coffee—for it associates the product, as does 
the “coffee stop” program, with a good symbol—safety. 
And it sells coffee. 

A kit of tie-in material was produced for your use by 
the Bureau. As you know, it offers blow-ups of the “One 
for the Road” ad; 1,000 line mats for your own signature; 
ideas for local ads over your brand names; and publicity 
material to be issued locally. 

I am very glad to say that a substantial number of roasters 
have been quick to see the advantages that will accrue to 
them through tying in with the “One for the Road’ pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, the Bureau already has had 
requests for more than 85,000 blow-ups of the current ad. 
And requests for mats and other material also are in much 
greater volume than previously. 

The reason seems clear. This is a great goodwill builder 
for coffee per se and it can be made to build goodwill for 
brands as well. 
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@ ® Richard H. Sues, formerly with 
the Jerome Gumperz Co., is now with 
L. Neugass & Co., Inc., well known 
Front Street coffee importers. Mr. Sues, 
in coffee for about 20 years, carries with 
him the good wishes of his many friends 
in the industry throughout the country. 


@ @ E. Wesley Van De Water, who was 
also with the Jerome Gumperz Co., has 
joined Leonidas Lara & Sons, Inc., 
specialists in Colombian coffees. Mr. 
Van De Water was with Gumperz for 
19 years, and with Russell & Co. for a 
similar period. Before that he was in 
business for himself for one year as a 
coffee broker. 

® ® Visiting in New York recently was 
Ralph Brunssen, manager of the Santos 
office of Leon Israel & Bros., Inc. Mr. 
Brunssen sailed up from Brazil, and also 
went back by ship. 

@ @ Another visitor from Brazil was 
Floriano Marcellino, of Marcellino Mar- 
tins Filho, prominent coffee shippers in 
Rio. 

® & Front Street is mourning the pass- 
ing of one of its best known figures, 
Harry A. Howell, who succumbed to a 
sudden heart attack at his home in 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., on De- 
cember 7th. He was 61. 

In the coffee business for more than 
40 years, Mr. Cahill had been associated 
with Aborn & Cushman, T. Barbour 
Brown, Mitchell Bros., Sprague & 
Rhodes, P. J. Shannon & Co. and Howell 
& Fairchild. 


In 1934 he formed a partnership with 
Victor J. Cahill, and had been associated 
since that time with the firm, Victor A. 
Cahill & Co. 

Mr. Howell was a member of the 
American-Brazilian Association and of 
the Pan-American Society. 

He leaves no immediate family. His 
wife, Helen Howell, died early last year 
after a long illness. 

Always a bright spot at any coffee 
gathering, Mr. Howell was missed at the 
NCA convention. 

Members of the trade not at the con- 
vention paid their respects at the Havey 
Funeral Home, Yonkers, N. Y. 


® ® Martin E. Goetzinger, retired gener- 
al manager of the old Arbuckle Bros. 
firm, died recently at the home of his 
sister in Oakland, Calif. He was 83. 
Mr. Goetzinger had been with Arbuckle 
Bros. for 50 years when he retired. 
Surviving are the sister and a brother. 


@ @ Rasmus Hansen, who retired recent- 
ly as president of the East Asiatic Co., 
Inc., died recently at the age of 69. 

Born in Denmark, Mr. Hansen joined 
the company in 1903. Later he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the compa- 
ny’s vessels in the Far East. In 1916 
he came to the United States as general 
manager of the Russian-American Steam- 
ship Line, an East Asiatic affiliate. He 
was named president of East Asiatic in 
1946. 

Following Mr. Hansen’s 
Gustav Wedell, well 


retirement, 
known to. the 


coffee trade, was named president of 
East Asiatic. 


8 8 John Wolff has joined the coffee 
department of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
in New York. Mr. Wolff, on Front 
Street for about 30 years, was formerly 
with Edward Bleecker and Co. and the 
Abella Co. 

Stein, Hall has also opened a Pacific 
Coast coffee department, to be headed 
by Olin Howell, who recently joined the 
organization. Mr. Howell, who also has 
30 years experience in the coffee trade, 
was associated with W. R. Grace & Co., 
Otis, McAllister, and more recently with 
Ziel and Co. 

Stein, Hall, whose coffee department 
is headed by Morton Weiner, is exclusive 
agent in the United States and Canada 
for Usropa, S.A., Brazilian coffee ex- 
porters. 


@ 8 Jerome J. Jacoby, formerly at 130 
Water Street, is now in larger and more 
modern quarters at 112 Wall. Mr. Ja- 
coby does coffee brokerage. 


@ 8 Thomas J. Ryan, manager of the 
Wall Street office of the American Cable 
& Radio System, is observing his 55th 
year of service with the international 
telegraph network. 

The occasion was marked by a luncheon 
at the Downtown Athletic Club, at which 
28 other executives and members of 
IT&T’s worldwide communication — or- 
ganization were honored for records of 
30 or more years of service. 

Included in the group were Bernard 
Munson, vice president of All America 
Cables & Radio, Inc., 45 years of service; 
Carl Scholz, vice president and chief en- 
gineer of AC&R, 35 years; and Eugene 
H. Price, vice president and _ general 
manager of the marine division of 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph, 30 years. 
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In golf, W. J. Rowe, of S & W, was 
low net; E. Heathcote, of S. F. Pellas, 
won low gross; Elmer Briggs, of Leon 
Israel, took the blind bogie; and Han 
Austin, of R. C. A., was awarded the 
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Cavasso, Sr., James C. Koenig, Elwood W. Wright, Elmer Briggs, 
W. J. Rowe, Ralph Wilson, Joe Fitzpatrick, Stanley Onellion. 


Relaxing at the San Francisco Coffee Club's Christmas party are 
(from left) H. K. Grady, Harold L. King, C. J. Gravesen, Leon 


guest prize. The raffle was won, das 


first prize on the drawing and picked 
stated above, by Bill Seely. John 


an electric coffee boiler so he could 


By MARK M. HALL 


® @ As usual, the San Francisco Coffee 
Club’s Christmas party was the gaia 
event of the season. From golf to en- 
tertainment and dinner, it was a great 
success. Douglas Wood, of J. Aron 
& Co., Inc., was the chairman of the 
evening, and Bill Seely, of J. A. Folger 
& Co. assisted in keeping things 
moving. 

Harvey Brockhage tried to announce 


make a good cup of Schilling’s coffee. 
One table was heavy with weighers— 
Phil Harris and James Koenig — but 
Harris lightened it a bit with a quart 
of champagne. 

There was an_ entertainer, pro- 
fessional at that, but he was only 
second rate in comparison to some of 
the coffee amateurs. When things got 
out of line, there was always a group 


Beardsley, of Otis, Mcallister, captured 
second prize, and James C. Koenig, 
of C. W. Koenig and Son, third. 

® # John Neumann, Hard and Rand 
manager at Santos, visited San Fran- 
cisco after his return from Boca Raton. 
While here he spent some time with 
Harry Maxwell. 

# @ The traditional Christmas party 
of the Western States Tea Association 


was held at Gino’s. Presents were dis- 
tributed, and a spirit of gaiety reigned. 
Time was taken off, however, to elect 
Joseph Bransten president for 1953, 
named secretary and treasurer. John Siegfried vice president, and 
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to sing “Holy Night.” 

Bill Seely was elected president of 
the club for the coming year. Ed John- 
son, Jr., of E. A. Johnson and Co., was 


the nominations, but was cheered into 
silence. Bill Seely came to his rescue. 
Clarence Levy tried to nominate him- 
self but was escorted off the stage by 
Douglas Wood. Warren Kludt won 
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Caught by the camera at the San Francisco Coffee Club's Christmas 
party are (from left) John F. Beardsley, Joseph G. Hooper, Norman 


Manuel Sequeira secretary and treasur- 
er. Carl Corey, of Standard Brands, 
the retiring president, chaired the event. 
Wilbur Hughes, of Haas Bros., a coffee 
man, was one of the guests. An ac- 
cordian player helped keep things in a 
gay mood. 

@ec. G. Eppinger, of W. R. Grace 
& Co., made a trip recently to Van- 
couver, B. C. where he visited with 
Henry Schmidt, of Nabob. 


@ @ A farewell party was given to 
K. C. Tripp, of Moore-McCormack 
Lines, who is being promoted to a new 
assignment on the Atlantic Coast. He 
was vice president and Pacific Coast 
manager. A large group of friends 
and many members of the coffee trade 
were present. Succeeding him here 
as Pacific Coast manager is C. J. Grave- 
sen. He was formerly the manager at 
the Seattle office. 


Johnson, Frank J. Frelleson, William Seely, Robert Manning, and 
C. G. Eppinger. Mr. Seely was elected president for 1953. 


@ @ These weeks, which include the 
holidays, some importers report that 
business is just fair while others say 
it is good. Statistically there was more 
coffee coming in through Pacific Coast 
ports, but less through San Francisco 
in these later months of the year. There 
was some complaining even among the 
steamship men. 

The market has been declining, with 

(Continued on page 71) 





Symbol of economic freedom 
(Continued from page 23) 





But even if you share my view that exchanges symbolize 
free enterprise, this symbolic quality is not enough. I am 
sure it would require something more tangible to convince 
you of the usefulness of the coffee futures market. In 
reality, the Coffee Exchange is much more than just a symbol 
of economic freedom: 

1. It records prices in a convertible currency of world- 
wide usage—the U. S. dollar. 

2. Its volume and the fact that there are daily trading 
opportunities, provide a mechanism for insurance against 
risk. 

3. It is a market barometer reflecting world opinion. 

American businessmen are rugged never content except 
with figures that show progress. Your processors in the 
coffee business are presently thinking in terms of increased 
consumption. Per capita consumption in this country has 
advanced to a point where we are presently looked upon 
as a yearly consumer of at least 20,000,000 bags. World 
stocks, which formerly hung over the market, have been 
depleted. 

The question arises “Where do we go from here?’ It 
is estimated that with the prospect of increasing U. S. 
population, substantially increased supplies will be required 
to accommodate consumption in this country. To get these 
supplies we must look to the coffee farmers in producing 
countries. Acreage costs and labor costs in producing areas 
are such as to introduce real elements of risk in undertaking 
increased production. 

To hammer away at the idea of increased consumption, 
without some assurance of supply, might well lead to a price 
situation which would be ultimately detrimental to coffee 
consumption. To ask producers to invest in increased pro- 
duction without some assurance of demand is unreasonable, 
particularly when one takes into consideration that plantings 
of today only bring production in from three to five years. 

As an important segment of American business, the 
coffee trade will, I am sure, subscribe to the idea of a 
“better world through increased production and wider con- 
sumption.” Such a program of expansion for coffee intro- 
duces increased risks for both the producer and the pro- 
cessor. 
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Whether it is the processor who wishes to fix his cost on 
future supply, or the producer who wants to assure himself 
of a definite price for anticipated production, our Exchange 
will provide insurance. 

The Coffee Exchange in the past has played an important 
role in the expanding of business. Even though it is not 
stylish or practical at this time for operators to carry large 
stocks of coffee, we must not lose sight of the fact that it 
was not always thus. There was a time when increased 
business was encouraged by expanded stocks carried in the 
U.S.A., and bankers gave their nod of approval today, but 
there will come a time when the Exchange will again play 
a vital role in an increased coffee trade. 

Our Exchange has functioned for 70 years. During that 
time it has answered millions of inquiries on ‘How's the 
market?’ Why? Because, whether one is deailng in coffee 
from Brazil, Colombia, Central America or Africa, one still 
wants to know world sentiment—and the Exchange is the 
barometer. 

In this land, dedicated to an economy of freedom, the 
odds are heavily in favor of many times 70 years more of 
operation for the Exchange. It will thus provide the answer 
to many more millions of inquiries, ‘How's the market?” 

The broader the interest in futures, the more accurately 
will it provide the answer to these questions. I would be 
lacking in candor if I did not mention it is for that reason 
we of the Exchange hope all members of the coffee industry 
will investigate carefully the service it might render to you. 





“How's the market?” 


“In your daily experience with coffee, have you ever 
picked up the telephone receiver and heard the party on 
the other end of the line say, How's the market? 

“What market? He is talking about the Coffee Ex- 
change market, with prices not only on nearby positions, 
but for 12 months away. 

“Think about that the next time you hear that question, 
and you will realize what an important role the exchange 
plays in your mercantile activity.” 

—Frederick H. Silence, president of the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, at the Boca Raton, Florida, 
convention of the National Coffee Association. 
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By W. McKENNON 


@® 8 Gus Menger, of the Hoffmann, 
Haymen Coffee Co., San Antonio, with 
Mrs. Menger, visited in New Orleans 
en route to the Boca Raton convention. 
@ @ Mr. Floriano Pecanho dos Santos, 
of the firm of Marcellino Martins Filho 
and Cia., Rio de Janeiro, with his wife, 
visited in New Orleans before the con- 
vention and made his headquarters at 
the offices of Lafaye and Arnaud. 

@ @ Albert Hanemann, of Hane- 
mann and Cummings, has returned 
from a business trip to the Midwest. 

® 8 John Blackburn, of the Ruffner, 
McDowell & Burch Chicago offices, 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 
ee W.H. Kunz, of W. H. Kunz and 
Co., Los Angeles, visited friends and 
acquaintances in the trade here prior 
to the convention. 

@ @ Mrs. Pedro Celina Lunardelli, ac- 
companied by two of her daughters, 
arrived in New Orleans on the steamer 
Del Mar from Brazil. From here she 
went to Boca Raton and met her 
husband who flew from Brazil for the 
NCA convention. 

NCA honored Mr. and Mrs. Lunar- 
delli with a beautiful gift in appreci- 
ation for the wonderful hospitality they 
had extended President Aborn and 
Vice President Roussel on their recent 
visit to Brazil. 

Mrs. Lunardelli and her daughters 
returned to Brazil on the steamer Del 
Mar. Mr. Lunardelli, after spending a 
short time in the East, will fly back to 
Brazil. 
® @ The Texas Transport and Termi- 


nal Co., general agents for the Shinni- 
hon Steamship Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan, 
recently announced a new. express 
service to Japan from United States 
Gulf ports. 


Southern California 
By VICTOR J. CAIN 


@ ® Purchase of Haas, Baruch & Co., 
pioneer wholesale grocery firm of Los 
Angeles, by the Smart & Final Co., large 
Southwest wholesale grocery, was jointly 
announced by Arthur W. Lutz, president 
of Smart & Final, and Robert Triest, 
Haas, Baruch president. 

The purchase combines two wholesale 
grocery operations covering Southern 
California from south of Fresno to San 
Diego and territory around Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona and Las Vegas, Nevada. 
No immediate change is contemplated in 
overall distribution to more than 10,000 
retail grocery dealers and 20,000 cafes, 
drug and lunch counters and institutions. 

Iris Fine Foods, Quail brand and the 
present Haas, Baruch exclusive franchise 
products, as well as Smart & Final Fancy 
and Table Queen Quality lines, will con- 
tinue to be offered. 

Headquarter offices will be at the 
modern Haas, Baruch warehouse at 4700 
Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles. The present 
Smart & Final offices and warehouses at 
Los Angeles and Wilmington will con- 
tinue to operate from those locations for 
the present, however, until they are con- 
solidated at the Boyle Avenue location, 
it was stated. 

The company will operate approximately 


95 cash-and-carry wholesale branches and 
travel about 130 salesmen, including the 
Haas, Baruch sales force. More than 
150 delivery trucks will cover an area of 
over 170,000 square miles. 

Arthur W. Lutz will be president and 

general manager of the company, with 
J. N. Peterson as first vice president. 
Other officers and directors of Smart & 
Final will continue in their former capa- 
cities. John C. Woods will manage oper- 
ations at the 4700 Boyle Avenue ware- 
house. The corporation office will also 
be located at this address. 
8 ® William H. “Bill’ Dildine, president 
of Coffee Industries, Inc. has announced 
that the firm has completed installation of 
a vacuum can line, now going at full 
operation. 

They have designed a very nice can, 

which will be sold under the name “Old 
Manor.” Previously they were solely in 
the bag business. Now, with this ex- 
pansion, they will have a complete plant 
to deal with markets in each phase. We 
know they will enjoy great success in this 
new operation. 
@ @ The Los Angeles Club has an- 
nounced the election of new officers for 
the coming year. At an impromptu 
dinner at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, 
Earle Lingle, of the Lingle Bros. Coffee 
Co., was elected president. His vice 
presidential aides are Lorrie Moseley, of 
Breakfast Club Coffee, Ind., and Walter 
Dunn, of the Otis McAllister Coffee 
Corp. Herman Landon, of the Jewel 
Tea Co. was named secretary-treasurer. 

The outgoing regime had dwindled, 
with Jim Knechtsoff in the service of his 
country and Don Dunne transferred to 
Geneva, Switzerland, leaving only Vic 
Cain and Earle Lingle remaining. 

We expect great things of the new 
group. 

@ @ Tom Morris, West Coast sales man- 
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Special attention to the requirements of roasters’ selections; 
quotations and samples submitted on request. 
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ager of Betner Bag, recently made a fly- 
ing trip to the home office in Philadelphia. 
He returned via “Kaintucky” after visit- 
ing with his Dad. 

ee W. J. “Bill” Morton recently made 
a trip to San Francisco with his family, 
then continued his journey through New 
York enroute to the convention at Boca 
Raton. 

@ 8 Warren Emmerling, of Ben Hur 
Products, Inc., made a trip through the 
Northwest recently. 

@ 8A dinner was tendered to K. C. 
Tripp, vice president of Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, Inc., by A. P. “Andy” Smith, 
manager of the Los Angeles Office. In 
his remarks K. C. expressed great regret 
at the necessity of leaving this coast. 
During the course of the evening he in- 
troduced his successor, C. J. “Jack” 
Gravesen, formerly manager of the 
Seattle office. Captain B. G. Geddes flew 
out from New York to be on hand. This 
farewell party was attended by all the 
Moore-McCormack employees and_ their 
wives from the Southern California area. 
@ 8 Those entraining from Southern 
California for the convention included 
Walter Emmerling, president of Ben Hur 
Products, Inc.; Roy Farmer, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Farmer Bros, Co.; and 
William Waldschmidt, manager of the 
Los Angeles office of the Otis McAllister 
Coffee Corp. 


St. Louis 
By LEE H. NOLTE 


@ @ The sixth annual Christmas dinner 
dance given by the St. Louis Coffee Club 
at the Sheraton Hotel proved to be a big 
success in every way. There was a 
capacity crowd and, as a matter of fact, 
it was necessary to turn down half a 
dozen reservations for lack of room. Of 
course, this event is given mainly to honor 
the ladies. 

It was truly a big evening—good food, 
dancing, plenty of gifts—and everything 
went well. A very lovely souvenir menu 
of the occasion was presented by the 
Moore-McCormack Lines, with their good 
wishes. 

At the eleventh hour, Chairman Dave 
McKay put on a special drawing for a 
35 pound live turkey. The lucky couple 
were Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rogers. On 
the surface, one would think this would 
place them in a very tough position, but 





Ask us about 
Johnny-on-the-Spot 
the One and Only 
Single Unit, 
Portable Urn 

that Boils Water 
and Brews Coffee 
At Its Very Best. 

By the Makers of the 
famous Welt-Strength 
Filter Papers and modera 


fittings for urns from 
1 to 150 gallons. 


TRICOLATOR COMPANY, nc 


321 JELLIFF AVE... NEWARK 8, N. J. 
JANUARY, 1953 





the fact is the seller agreed to take the 
bird over and put him in tip-top shape 
for the oven. 

@ 8 Our next regular meeting will be 
January 26th which, incidentally, is 
election night for the club. Come early 
and vote often. 


Chicago 


@ ® Roundy, Peckham & Dexter Co. of 
Milwaukee, for eighty years a leading 
coffee and food jobber in that territory, 
has been sold to a retailers group, who 
have organized Roundy’s, Inc. to carry 
on the business. The present management 
will continue to run the business. 

@e@ Mrs. M. E. Hartzler of Downers 
Grove, Ill. won ten thousand dollars in 
Kroger stores jingle contest. Wm. C. 
Bell, district manager, presented the check. 
ee W. F. McLaughlin Co. will intro- 
duce an instant coffee under their Manor 
House brand. This was announced at a 
meeting held recently. 

@ @ Big Bear markets in Detroit are 
using billboard space to feature their Don- 
Dé brand of coffee, boosting the flavor 
angle. 

®@ @ Jacob Cohn, president of Continental 
Coffee Co., reports coffee tonnage of the 
company increased 2% per cent over the 
same period of a year ago. 

@ @ Merton Mack, Illinois district man- 
ager for Continental Coffee Co., passed 
away after a short illness) He was a 
veteran of twenty years service with the 
company and had an outstanding sales 
record. 


Minneapolis 
By HARRY P. RILEY 
@ 8 The following Northwest Coffee 


Roasters Association members, and their 
Wives, were at Boca Raton, Florida, to 
attend the National Coffee Association 
convention : 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hanson, Nash 
Coffee Co., Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs 
Henry Moore Atwood, Atwood Coffee 
Co., Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs Paul 
Fibert, Eibert Coffee Co., St. Paul; Mr. 
Dave Potter, Red Owl Stores Coffee 
Department, Minneapolis; and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Andresen, Andresen-Ryan Co., 
Duluth. 


San Francisco 
(Continued from page 69) 


a good crop of Centrals bearing down 
and bringing Colombian’s along with 
them as far as the Federation would 
allow. Centrals have even been selling 
under mild Brazils, but there again 
government support and regulation has 
prevented any undue weakness. The 
pressure is expected to be off in Jan- 
uary. 

Importers who look into the future 


—but would remain anonymous for 
good reasons—look for a_ declining 
market over the long pull. This, of 


course, could be interrupted by the re- 
moval of controls which might give 
speculative forces a chance, under the 
proper conditions, to run prices up. 


However, they will eventually settle 
down because production is increasing, 
which sooner or later will make itself 
felt. 

If you are optimistically inclined, on 
the other hand, prophets can be found 
to suit. Increasing European con- 
sumption and population jumps in the 
United States will absorb all the extra 
coffee that is grown. Increasing costs 
and inflation will hold prices at about 
their present levels. 

While the roaster has been inventory 
conscious and holding down his pur- 
chases as much as possible, his volume 
for the year has been good. They don’t 
look for any radical changes in the 
market. There is a feeling of optimism 
because of the election. It is felt that 
business will have a more healthy cli- 
mate to live in, and they do not look 
back on the past with many regrets, for 
there has been progress in spite of 
difficulties. 

@ @ The Pacific Coast Coffee Associ- 
ation held a cocktail party at the Com- 
mercial Club at which members return- 
ing from Boca Raton could tell the 
story of the National Coffee Associ- 
ation convention. Speakers were Peter 
Folger, T. Caroll Wilson and Walter 
Granicher. There were about 125 
coffee men in attendance. 

# 8 A local judge has ruled that Larry 
and Norman Wellman, in using the 
name of “Wellman” and “Wellman 
Foods” had harmed Wellman, Peck 
and Co. The company maintained that 
some of their retail grocer clients had 
threatened to sever relations with them 
under the belief that they were en- 
gaged in direct consumer business, and 
that the advertising of the Wellman 
brothers might mislead the public. The 
brothers are continuing to fight the 
decision in the courts, contending that 
no family name can be enjoined from 
being used in business, despite any 
confusion it may cause. 

@ s The Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., through 
its California subsidiary, plans two 
supplementary berth services, one west- 
bound trans-Pacific, and the other be- 
tween California ports and the Panama 
Canal Zone via Mexico and Central 
America. A monthly sailing is indi- 
cated, to begin with the chartered Nor- 
wegian motorship Vivita and another 
vessel, along with two-way fortnightly 
sailings for the Latin American service 
utilizing small shallow-draft motor- 
ships. 
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OVERSTOCKED 


No Reasonable Offer Refused 


International $.S. Straightline Vacuum 
Filler with Auto. Feeder, 160 per min. 
Resina S and LC Automatic Capper. 
New Way MH Wraparound Labeler. 
Burns 6 and 7 Roasters. 
Jabez Burns No. 25, 4000 Ib. Granulator. 
Jabez Burns coal or oil-fired Roasters. 
Jabez Burns No. 12 Coffee Grinder. 
Jabez Burns No. 35 Coffee Roaster. 
Burns 2 and 4 bag Jubilee Roasters. 
Day & Robinson, from 100 up to 2000 
Ib., Dry Powder Mixers. 
S. & S. Model A Transwrap Filler. 
Pony ML and M Labelers. 
World and Ermold Rotary and Straight- 
away automatic Labelers. 
Pneumatic automatic Cartoning Line, 
60 and 30 per min. 
S. & S. Gl, G2 and Gé Auger Fillers. 
S. & S. HG88 Duplex Auger Filler. 
Whiz Packer and Spee Dee Fillers. 
Filler 4-Head S. S. Piston Fillers. 
Amsco Rotary Bag Heat Sealer. 
Triangle SHA Filler and Carton Sealer. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller and Package 
Machy. CA2, FA2 Wrappers. 


This Is Only A Partial List 
OVER 5000 MACHINES IN STOCK 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
318-322 Lafayette St, New York 12, N.Y 

















EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED — Burns Jubilee 4-bag Roaster. 
State price, condition, age, and serial num- 
ber. Address Box 200, c/o Coffee and Tea 
Industries, 





HELP WANTED ea 


MAN WANTED, by roasters located So. 
Central Pennsylvania, who knows coffee 
business and can personally sell Private 
Label coffee to wholesalers and supermarkets. 
Exceptional opportunity for aggressive pro- 
ducer. Address Box 100, c/o Coffee and Tea 
Industries. 





SITUATION WANTED 





SITUATION WANTED: Experienced capable 
executive. Background and performance 
green and roasting business. Contacts New 
York, New Orleans, Mid West Coast. De- 
sires immediate substantial connection. Ad- 
dress Box 300 c/o Coffee and Tea Indutries. 





Learning the technique of coffee roasting is 
easy with a copy of THE COFFEE MAN’S 
MANUAL, $2.50. Write The Spice Mill, book 
dept., 106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Gook coffee! 


YoU BET IT IS... 
iT 1S THE KIND OF ' 
COFFEE WE HAVE BEEN 
IMPORTING AND SELECT. 
ING SINCE 1892. 


Producers of 


Don Carlos Medellins ¢ Otis Armenias 
Otis Girardots ¢ Rollo Bucks 
Otis Coatepecs ¢ Central Americans 


Venezuelans ¢ Carmencita Manizales 


and those Team-Mates of Quality 


Genuine Custom-Built Vintage Bourbons 


OTIS MCALLISTER 


Established 1892 


310 Sansome St. 510 N. Dearborn St. 321 International Trade Mart 837 Traction Ave. 129 Front St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 CHICAGO 10 NEW ORLEANS 12 LOS ANGELES 13. NEW YORK 5 


MEMBER OF NA 








228 King St., East 
TORONTO 2 














